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Preface 


In this number we return to consideration of a topic—intergroup 
relations—with which this journal has been perennially concerned since 
its founding. Our most recent venture into the area was “Religious Con- 
flict in the United States” (Vol. XII, No. 3, 1956), and earlier numbers 
have examined a whole variety of special problems in this large and 
complex field. The basis for the Journal’s—and SPSSI’s—persistent 
interest in intergroup relations is easy to understand. This area of social 
life is one in which there is a great deal at stake for many specific indi- 
viduals and for society as a whole; it is also an area which seems peculiarly 
subject to control through organized social action. We have the persistent 
feeling in this field that things need not always be the way they are. This 
means, among other things, that intergroup relations are one aspect of 
social life in which there is an excellent chance for the results of research 
to influence social action. The record of the last twelve years shows that 
this influence has been a real one. 

The present number is devoted to an aspect of intergroup relations 
which we have not examined before, that of race relations in privately 
owned housing, and especially to the problem of the factors determining 
the racial composition of the innumerable neighborhoods which together 
make up Northern cities. This is a problem in the determination of inter- 
racial behavior rather than in the determination of attitudes, and the 
research reported makes it clear that in this area (as in so many others) 
interracial attitudes per se have little influence on behavior. What does 
determine the racial composition of a neighborhood is not so clear; 
Eleanor P. Wolf suggests a general formulation on p. 11 of her article on 
the invasion-succession sequence; the reader may judge the adequacy of 
this formulation in terms of the evidence presented in Wolf’s article and 
the other contributions in the issue. 


Announcement 


We are very pleased to announce the appointment of a new general 
editor for the Journal of Social Issues, Dr. Robert Chin of Boston Uni- 
versity. Dr. Chin has been active in SPSSI affairs for many years, and he 
brings to the editorship the same combination of theoretical sophistication 
and concern for practical social problems which has been the guiding 
principle of this journal since its inception. He will be responsible for issues 
beginning with Vol. XVI, No. 1 (March, 1960). SPSSI members and 
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the Human Relations Center, Boston University, 270 Bay State Road, 
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Race and Private Housing: 
A Social Problem and a Challenge to Understanding 
Human Behavior 


Albert J. Mayer 


For the past three years the writer has been engaged in a study of 
changing neighborhoods. This study was initiated shortly before the first 
Negro family moved into a previously all-white middle income neighbor- 
hood. Before any of the residents were certain that Negroes were moving 
into their neighborhood, a family of three persons—mother, father, and 
small daughter—moved into one of the single family homes. It was really 
a most unremarkable family, not different in anyway from the others in the 
neighborhood. Their littie blonde daughter played happily with the other 
children on the block. The immediate neighbors were relieved (and said 
so to our interviewers) that this nice white family moved in at a time 
when rumors were flying about, But the nice white family weren’t white 
at all—they were Negro, because if asked, they said they considered them- 
selves Negroes, A few of the immediate neighbors declared bravely that it 
made no difference to them, but other neighbors put their houses up for 
sale. Within two years all persons nearby had moved. 

The situation described above, in addition to being true, illustrates 
the central theme of this number of the Journal of Social Issues, Where 
one lives, both home and neighborhood, is closely linked to social status. 
When that status is threatened, the individual and the neighborhood 
take measures to combat this threat, usually by fleeing, but sometimes by 
violence. The fact that the threat may be only fancied is irrelevant. As 
long as people believe it to be true, it becomes the truth. In the case of 
Negroes, the high visibility factor, combined with the low status of 
Negroes as a group, has produced an invasion-succession cycle that is 
separating most large American cities into two ghettos, Negro at core, 
white on the periphery. Whether this is “good” or “bad” depends on one’s 
values and point of view. Most, but certainly not all, whites now view this 
as “good.” Most, but not all Negroes view it as “bad.” As the process con- 
tinues, the central city, as a number of observers have pointed out, will 
become more and more dominated by Negroes—numerically, and thus 
politically, Thus the upper and middle class persons who have turned 
their backs on the city and fled to the suburbs will be the most shocked 
when they realize that political control of the center of dominance is in 
the hands of those people from whom they fled. 

The group most hurt by the process is the ever-increasing number 
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of middle class Negroes who are unwelcome among their white counter- 
parts because they are Negroes, and who are in turn anxious to get away 
from lower class Negroes with whom they have nothing in common except 
skin pigment. These are the elements that constitute the social problem, 
a problem offering no easy solution, It should be emphatically stated that 
this is no set of lightly-held beliefs recently acquired. Instead, our culture 
has developed in a direction where persons who view themselves as related 
to the dominant cultural norms cannot “afford” to live in a bi-racial 
neighborhood. This means most people, including those who are not 
prejudiced individuals, as we now measure prejudice. 

While the social problem is important, pervasive, and difficult to 
eliminate, the scientific problem is even more challenging. The entrance 
of the first Negro or other minority family into a neighborhood creates a 
new situation, which in turn requires a re-definition in the minds of the 
individuals living in that neighborhood as well as in the “group mind,” 
if I may use that term. Further, it is an event of extreme importance to all 
concerned, While I am hardly suggesting that analysis of the invasion 
process is the only fruitful area for studying human behavior, it is, in my 
opinion, a particularly meaningful problem for understanding the process 
wherein a particular stimulus is applied to a group, and a new behavior 
results. Specifically, the characteristics that make the race and private 
housing problem particularly researchable are: 


(1) It is of maximum importance to the actors involved. Decision as to 
dwelling place is closely related to class, status, and social mobility. Further, 
it is a highly personal and far-reaching decision permeating every phase of 
daily life. This is contrasted with the many social and social-psychological 
studies based on subjects which, while important to understanding society 
in general, are, not too important to the objects of study. Studies of voting 
behavior stand out as an example of this type of study. The greater mass 
of people, at Ikast in the U.S., hold no passionate political beliefs; or even 
if they do it is*difficult, if not impossible, to translate them into behavior. 


(2) The study of race and housing can be focused around the discrete act 
of moving or not moving, as the case may be. Some human activities can be 
dichotomized in this manner—alive or dead—married or not married—birth 
or no birth, et¢. However, most human activities require a definition and/or 
a conceptualization before we can even categorize their occurrence. If the 
study of race and housing is built around the foundation of this discrete act, 
it provides an auspicious beginning for a scientific enterprise. This is par- 
ticularly true in trying to establish the validity of various kinds of attitudinal 
instruments or techniques. Actual behavior (moving or staying) can be 
compared with verbally expressed attitudes. 


(3) The invasion-succession sequence, associated with race and housing, 
is not an isolated or unique event. Quite the contrary, it doesn’t take social 
science training to predict that it will happen again and again, and even 
just about where and when it will happen. Real estate persons, community 
officials, and many private citizens are able to “spot” new invasion areas 
before the event actually occurs. Thus a laboratory situation is approx- 
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imated. Of course each instance is to some extent unique, but often many 
variables can be controlled or their influence removed. 

In eight years in Detroit, the writer has noted in advance not only 
neighborhoods where invasion was about to take place, but neighborhoods 
in various stages of the cycle. Finally, the occurrence of the process literally 
on his own doorstep moved him to action, and the Russel Woods Study 
(referred to in the article by Eleanor Wolf) came into being. Since this 
time, some three years ago, a number of other neighborhoods have begun 
to change racially; and unless the current recession proves a stumbling 
block, new neighborhoods will become ripe for invasion within the next year. 
While I have been speaking only about Detroit, these statements are 
applicable to other northern cities. 

The repetition of the event—with its forewarning—gives the social 
scientist the rare opportunity to extend some experimental control over a 
social phenomenon. I can further imagine the possibility of attempting to 
alter the usual consequence, i.e. complete change from white to Negro, by 
alternative action programs, and then comparing the effectiveness or non- 
effectiveness of these programs. The knowledge that the invasion-succession 
process has occurred one hundred times or more in the past, and probably 
will occur at least as many times in the future, should be an incentive to 
spur the social scientist on to test and retest both his theories and methods. 
In the writer's mind the substantive value of the subject of race and housing 
is secondary to the methodological and theoretical opportunities afforded. 


(4) The study of race and housing affords a challenge to each specific 
discipline in the social sciences. It gives the psychologist an opportunity to 
study prejudice as measured by attitudes, compared with behavior in regard 
to treatment of Negro neighbors, moving away, etc. The economist has, in 
this situation, a chance to compare the rational and non-rational aspects of 
economic behavior. The sociologist can investigate a phenomenon which is 
an almost ideal case of the sociological fact (people have certain beliefs 
about Negroes which become true because they are believed), compared 
with the real fact (the first wave of Negroes into an area are most usually 
of a class level equal to or above that of the whites in the neighborhood). 
Also in these situations the sociologist and cultural anthropologist are faced 
with a case of two powerful and conflicting social norms and beliefs (what 
people believe about Negroes on the one hand, and the American creed on 
the other). And if this were not enough, the several issues, often talked 
about but seldom studied, can be explored. For instance, the place of rumor 
and panic, the issue of control of the individual by group pressures, the 
Durkheimian concept of the group mind—all are possible foci of study when 
this situation occurs. 

(5) One of the most crucial issues in the social sciences is still unresolved: 
Can folkways and mores be legislated in and out of existence? The study of 
race and housing presents an opportunity for social scientists to study this 
important question. We know that the near future will bring a series of anti- 
discrimination housing laws. As the Griers and Davis McEntire point out in 
their articles, certain legislative measures have been undertaken, at least on 
the state and local level. Pre-knowledge of the eventual passage of this 
legislation gives social scientists an opportunity to test the principal issue: 
whether social change, in an area of deeply held values, can be legislated. 
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School desegregation in the South was another such opportunity. The writer 
is hopeful that something of theoretical value will come out of studies of 
that situation. However, this area of race and housing provides another 
opportunity to test the power of established cultural norms. 


In summary, it can be seen that the subject of race and housing can 
be viewed as testing ground for a number of ideas which are actually 
broader than the subject matter as it first appears. A word should be said 
about the six articles included here, They were chosen because they pro- 
vided an overview of our state of knowledge in this field, None is con- 
clusive, but each points out directions for further research. Although each 
contributor worked independently, there is much more agreement than 
disagreement in both their analyses and conclusions, This would seem to 
suggest the existence of generalized phenomena which make further 
exploration even more promising. 





The Invasion-Succession Sequence 
As a Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 


Eleanor P. Wolf 


There is widespread agreement that residential segregation is respon- 
sible, in the absence of laws requiring the separation of the races, for their 
de facto separation in many phases of American life. Discrimination in 
housing not only results in the psychosocial isolation of the Negro, but by 
placing him in a restricted market, exposes him to additional dangers of 
economic exploitation and sub-standard housing—all of which further 
exacerbate the effects of his abnormal income distribution. 

In public housing, occupancy patterns have been shifting toward in- 
tegration, but these dwellings are numerically insignificant. In private 
housing the trend is otherwise. Despite major advances in employment 
and some other fields, there is no evidence that racial segregation in pri- 
vate housing has declined. At least one recent source indicates the 
opposite. After a study of trends in residential segregation (on a racial 
basis) in fifty major American cities from 1940-1950, Donald Cowgill 
concluded that 


. residential segregation . . , did in fact increase during the decade 
1940-1950. Apparently the Supreme Court decision (concerning restrictive 
covenants) did not produce any significant or immediate change in the 
tendency to segregate non-whites. In fact, segregation increased in the face 
of this decision and other influences toward desegregation.? 


In a large number of instances (unfortunately, we do not know exactly 
how many) the residential movement of the vastly increased number of 
non-whites in our cities has not resulted in mixed occupancy, but in the 
expansion of the ghetto. 

The action agencies in the field consider the sequence to be a very 
serious challenge to their goals and values. For example, a much used 
pamphlet written by two professionals in this field states: 


The abiding problem in the city is not violence, but the frigid withdrawal 
of whites from the presence of Negro neighbors .. . Time and again rashes 
of “For Sale” signs have appeared along whole blocks of homes . . . Within 
a year, it will be a foregone conclusion that the block will soon be all Negro.? 


1 Cowgill, Donald O. Trends in residential segregation of non-whites in Amer- 
ican cities, 1940-1950. American Sociological Review, 1956, 21, p. 56. 

2 McDermott, John, and Clark, Dennis. Helping the panic neighborhood. Re- 
printed from Interracial Review, 1955, p. 3. 
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This racial invasion-succession sequence, in ecological terms, is so 
familiar a feature of the social landscape in many of our great northern 
cities, that it is rather surprising that the behavior involved has not been 
the subject of more intensive study. Almost no research has been done on 
the social psychology of these residential movements. In this paper an 
attempt will be made to examine the assumptions which underlie many 
of the current efforts to stabilize the changing neighborhood, to suggest 
how an alternative orientation (that of the self-fulfilling prophecy) might 
be more fully utilized, and to explore the implications for social policy 
which emerge therefrom, In the course of this discussion I will draw upon 
some of the data gathered in intensive interviews in Russel Woods, a 
changing middle class neighborhood in Detroit. 

In the absence of research findings on the decision-making processes 
of white residents in the changing area, many action agencies appear to be 
basing their programs on certain inadequate formulations which were in 
wide use several years ago. These formulations may be summarized as a 
general theoretical orientation which Blumer has described as follows: 


. - most scholarly thought in current psychological and social science pre- 
sumes that racial desegregation is to be achieved by the elimination or 
changing of the process which brings segregation into being. This process 
is usually given a four step temporal sequence: (1) conditions which im- 
plant (2) attitudes of racial prejudice which (3) lead to racial discrimina- 
tion which (4) results in a condition of segregation.® 


Consider, for example, the following explanation offered by the pro- 
fessional staff members quoted above for the persistence of segregated 


housing patterns: 


Men reflect their true values, and attitudes most directly in the intimate 
primary realm of living that surrounds the home. Discriminatory barriers in 
housing are strong because they are probably the last citadel for those basic 
attitudes of racial antipathy which . . . still exist in the minds of the ma- 
jority of white people . . . (my emphasis) 


And later, on the “panic flight” of white residents: 


There are no really rational reasons why this process takes place . . . The 
whites fall prey to the folklore of intolerance . . . Racial bias has ready 
made for it operating channels of ignorance and accepted modes of un- 
reasonable and stereotyped thinking . . . Since the action it causes is in most 
cases thoughtless and anarchic, sudden and rapid flights of white neighbors 
are easily brought about.* (my emphasis) 


There are no really rational reasons why this process takes place. This 
is a familiar theme in both the theoretical and popular literature in the 
race relations field. It involves a double error: that certain behaviors (of 


8 Blumer, Herbert. Social science and the desegregation process. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1956, 304, p. 140. 
McDermott, J., and Clark, D. of. cit. p. 33. 
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which segregated occupancy is an example) are the result of racial atti- 
tudes (prejudices) which are by definition irrational, and produce these 
“thoughtless and anarchic” reactions. 

If segregated occupancy were simply the result of anti-Negro 
prejudice, we would expect that as attitudes on this general subject 
improved there would be a corresponding movement toward integration. 
An extensive survey and analysis of verbal reactions to questions about 
living with Negroes shows a marked shift in the direction of greater 
acceptance.> We have already noted that this shift cannot be said to be 
reflected in present occupancy patterns, Further, were the relationship 
between these attitudes and residential behavior as direct as has been 
assumed, one would be at a loss to explain variation in occupancy patterns 
between northern cities, or between various neighborhoods in the same 
city. In Detroit, for example, there are among others, the following: (1) 
all-white areas, (2) all-Negro areas, (3) fairly stable mixed-occupancy 
areas, (4) areas slowly changing to Negro occupancy, (5) areas rapidly 
changing to Negro occupancy. There is no reason based on either logic 
or evidence to suggest that attitudinal differences great enough to account 
for these very marked variations, do in fact exist. 

The formulation which Blumer described (above) as dominant in 
present scholarly thought has, of course, been subject to considerable 
criticism by others as well. Arnold Rose has suggested that attitudes be 
considered as quite unrelated to patterns of intergroup relations: 
“. . prejudice has little to do with intergroup relations.”® It is not entirely 
clear to me whether Rose favors this separation solely as an heuristic 
device, or whether he considers overt intergroup manifestations as un- 
influenced by racial attitudes. Although there is ample justification for his 
separation of the sociogenic from the psychogenic levels for certain kinds 
of study, we cannot avoid the necessity of understanding their inter- 
relationships. For sociologists to confine their contribution to what Rose 
terms the sociogenic, ignoring processes of definition and decision, seems 
to imply a reification of behavior and a purely deterministic explanation 
of change. 


Mass Panic—Or Reflective Decision Making? 


The racial invasion-succession sequence is an example of a self-ful- 
filling prophecy, and bears striking resemblances to Merton’s classic illus- 
tration: the bank run, Jahoda and West have called attention to this by 
noting Myrdal’s observation that: 


When a few Negro families do come into a white neighborhood some more 
white families move away. Other Negroes hasten to take their places be- 


5 Selltiz, Claire, and Cook, Stuart W., (as yet unpublished) Housing and Mi- 
norities, chapter 9, p. 21. 

® Rose, Arnold. Intergroup relations vs. prejudice. Social Problems, 1956, 4, 
pp. 173-176. 








cause the existing Negro neighborhoods are overcrowded due to segregation. 
This constant movement of Negroes into white neighborhoods makes the 
bulk of the white residents feel that their neighborhood is doomed to be 
predominantly Negro and they move out... 


And they add: 


What Myrdal says, in effect, is that the prophecy of racial invasion is self- 
fulfilling. Belief by the whites that a Negro invasion is imminent leads them 
to move out of the neighborhood, the very action that makes the invasion 
possible.” 


Yet this theoretical orientation to the changing neighborhood has not 
been sufficiently exploited in either research or social policy. By casting the 
invasion-succession sequence in this mold we are led to explore fully the 
implications and elements of the Thomas theorem: Jf men define situ- 
ations as real, they are real in their consequences, Specifically, our atten- 
tion is directed to: 

1. The defining process, as it occurs in self and social interaction in 
the changing neighborhood, with special attention to the influence 
of significant others, both within and outside the area, upon per- 
ception and evaluation. 

2. The extent to which this definitional process, and the action result- 
ing from it, can be considered irrational. 

3. Conditions which tend to facilitate, and those which tend to 
prevent the prophecy from fulfilling itself. 

4. Implications for social policy; clues for control. 


Let us consider first the view that the flight of white residents from 
changing neighborhoods is unreasonable, panicky, irrational. Does the 
behavior of white home owners suggest that of persons being swept away 
on tides of irresistible emotional fears, inattentive to objective realities? 
An important contribution to this question has been made by the psychol- 
ogist Alexander Mintz, although he did not attempt to relate it to sociolog- 
ical theory, and did not suggest its application to residential movements. 
Considering the panic behavior in certain kinds of disasters such as the 
rush for the exits in a theater fire, Mintz hypothesizes that “violent emo- 
tional excitement is not the decisive factor in the non-adaptive behavior 
of people in panics and related situations. Instead, it appears to be possible 
to explain the non-adaptive character of such behavior in terms of their 
perception of the situation, and their expectation of what is likely to 
happen.” (By “non-adaptive” Mintz means, of course, the behavior which 
will bring about the very result that is feared. The resemblance to the 
operation of the self-fulfilling belief in the changing neighborhood is 
marked. ) 

Mintz goes on to show that the behavior of most people in these situ- 


7 Jahoda, Maria and West, Patricia Salter. Race relations and public housing. 
Journal of Social Issues, 7, No. 2, p. 136. 
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ations is far from crazed or irrational, etc.—a contention which, I will at- 
tempt to show, applies with equal force to the neighborhood flight 
reaction: 


What are the reasonable expectations of people at a theater fire or in simi- 
‘ar circumstances in which a panic is apt to develop? Situations of this type 
tend to have a characteristically unstable reward structure which has been 
generally overlooked by social scientists as a factor in panics . . . Coopera- 
tive behavior is required for the common good but has very different con- 
sequences for the individual, depending on the behavior of others . . . if 
everybody cooperates, there is no conflict between the needs of the in- 
dividual and those of the group. However, the situation changes completely 
as soon as a minority of people ceases to cooperate.* (my emphasis) 


The first white owner who sells to a Negro certainly does not do so be- 
cause he has a specially intense, blind, and unthinking prejudice against 
him. The next few white families who sell, and leave the area, may be 
motivated by any of a dozen reasons, of which antipathy to Negroes is but 
one possible motive. They have sold to the highest bidder, and that bidder 
is the house-hungry Negro buyer confined to a restricted housing market. 
At this point what are the “reasonable expectations” of the remaining 
residents concerning the future of their neighborhood? 


Traditionally, in the U.S., non-whiteness has been associated with low-class- 
ness; to a considerable extent, obviously, this is still the case. The fact that 
many Negro neighborhoods are in slums, and that mixed neighborhoods are 
often in areas of substandard housing, is a constant reminder that sections 
where Negroes live are “low-class.” Emphasis in sales appeals on the “ex- 
clusiveness” of “restricted” suburbs serves to intensify this association, The 
fact that there are some areas of desirable housing where Negro families 
live as neighbors has not yet become part of general knowledge.® 


Nor could it, in Detroit or other Northern cities of large Negro popu- 
lation, for the simple reason that these middle class areas can scarcely be 
said to exist. Some “go Negro” quickly, some slowly, but so far, they all 
“go.” Why? 

The prophecy is not inevitably self-fulfilling, even when institutional 
controls are absent. No doubt many an embryonic hoarding spree has been 
aborted because of an accidental, or planned, display of an abundance of 
the good which was feared to be in short supply. The potential hoarder 
who would ignore such evidence would indeed merit the label of ir- 
rationality, In the invaded neighborhood, the assessment or definition of 
the area as one fated to become predominantly Negro is not at all un- 
reasonable if: 


1. There is in the community a substantial Negro population, whose 
access to other housing is restricted, but which is able to buy in the 


8 Mintz, Alexander. Non-adaptive group behavior. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 150-159. 
® Selltiz, Claire, and Cook, Stuart W., op. cit., chapter 10, p, 19. 
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area in question in numbers limited only by the vacancies which 
occur. 

. There is an absence of any strikingly unusual features which would 
make the area in question inordinately attractive to white resi- 
dents or potential residents. 

. The white population in the area is able to buy; and there is 
available at least equivalent housing in areas free of Negro 
occupancy. 


The speed of the invasion-succession sequence, it is hypothesized, 
ought to vary with the degree to which the above conditions exist. But 
these “conditions” in actual operation leave considerable room for am- 
biguity on the part of residents in estimating to what extent they actually 
exist at any given moment .. . e.g., for how long can contemplated area 
B remain free of Negro invasion? Is the number of Negro buyers going to 
increase or decrease? Just how “equivalent” is a smaller house in a higher 
status area? More important, as the resident grapples with his own reso- 
lutions to these ambiguities, he must constantly have “his feelers out” for 
the way in which his fellow residents and certain “others” are resolving 
them, For under conditions of unstable reward structure, if others are 
going to “push and jam the exits it would be a mistake to patiently wait 
one’s turn.” ?° Jf a large number of residents dump their homes on the 
market, prices will tend to fall. This is a situation of uncertainty. Mintz, 
in his discussion of theater fires, calls it a condition of “unstable equilib- 
rium... a cone balanced on its tip.” This is an uncomfortable situation in 
which to live. 

The decision of the individual white home owner to leave the area is 
far from being the outcome of his racial attitudes alone. It may be viewed 
as a social act resulting from a process of definition described by Herbert 
Blumer: 


Instead of a direct translation of the tendency into the act there is an in- 
tervening process . . . constituted by a flow of self-interaction in which the 
individual indicates various things and objects to himself, defines them, 
judges them, selects from among them, pieces together his selections, and 
thereby organizes himself to act . . . in group life one has to fit one’s own 
act to the ongoing activities of others. What one’s associates are doing be- 
comes the context inside of which one’s own developing act has to fit... 
the expression by them of their expectations and intentions . . . are matters 
which the individual has to take into account in fashioning his own 
act ...% 


The operation of this definitional process is most readily seen in those 
situations where ready-made cultural solutions are not satisfactory or do 


10 Brown, Roger. Mass phenomena. Handbook of Social Psychology, Gardner 
Lindzey (Ed.), Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 7, p. 861. 
11 Blumer, Herbert. Attitudes and the social act. Social Problems, 1955, 3, 
pp. 61-63. 
12 
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not exist. When lines of behavior have not been crystallized, the actor’s 
restructuring of the situation is most markedly affected by the concurrent 
definitions of others. Cohen describes one such example in his analysis of 
the emergence in social interaction of the delinquent sub-culture.** Situ- 
ations such as bank runs, hoarding sprees, and theater fire panics display 
the above mentioned characteristics in intensified and “exaggerated” form, 
and the processes involved occur at a highly accelerated rate. In these 
self-fulfilling prophecies, the real consequences so speedily become an in- 
tegral part of the situation and thus affect subsequent developments, that 
participants are directly aware of this restructuring of the situation. This is 
in contrast to instances where the operations of the Thomas theorem result 
in “real consequences” over long periods of time. 

Our interviews in Russel Woods seem to indicate that despite wide 
variation in the range and intensity of anti-Negro prejudice, home owners 
in this middle class area, almost without exception, came to define the 
area early in the invasion-succession sequence as one destined to become 
predominantly Negro. It is hence assessed as “undesirable” either because 
they as whites dq not wish to be a minority, or because they believe that 
a predominantly Negro area is unlikely to retain its middle class character, 
or because of some combination of both of these. How does this common 
definition of the fate of the area come to be developed? Here is an 
instance of how the study of pre-existing individual attitudes considered 
apart from the behavior of others, would lead the investigator completely 
astray. 


Definitions of Significant Others 


Many writers have emphasized the crucial importance of the defini- 
tions made by various “key persons” in situations where there are elements 
of ambiguity, uncertainty, or novelty. In invaded areas of the kind we are 
concerned with (middle class home owners) we expect research to reveal 
that residents are acutely sensitive to and influenced by the following 
“others,” in arriving at their assessments: 


1. The behavior of realtors, They appear to residents as “experts” 
who urge white residents to sell; they warn of impending area 
deterioration, and drop in property values. They bring Negro 
families in to look and buy, but their assumption is that white 
families will not wish to do so. 


. The policies of lending agencies and government insuring agencies, 
which could be expected to have an even more potent effect. Their 
unfavorable evaluations of a purchase in the mixed areas, as an 
investment, have the prestige of the impartial expert. They cannot 
be accused (as realtors might be) of profiteering. Their definitions 
have real consequences in the form of (a) the burden placed on 
the Negro buyer by unfavorable financial terms; (b) the “bargain” 


12 Cohen, Albert. Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 
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feature of housing in mixed areas, which might attract some 
whites, is also reduced by their difficulty in getting mortgages. 

. The relocation of social agencies, religious institutions, stores and 
other commercial establishments, who “foresee” the impending 
movement of population. 

. The local public schools, which function as a kind of display case, 
which anxious residents constantly examine in order to estimate 
changing racial proportions, It is not easy to know the extent of 
Negro in-movement—even within a limited area. White residents 
take note of the school population, and are often heard to estimate 
the extent of racial change while watching school children enter- 
ing and leaving the building. If the changing neighborhood is 
adjacent to an all-Negro area, as is often the case, the school, 
especially the junior high school and high school—which encom- 
pass a larger area than the grade school—will have a much larger 
proportion of Negro pupils than the area of current transition, and 
will strongly confirm the fears of those in the area that it is “going 
Negro.” Furthermore, it is within the school that the performance 
of Negroes and whites is put to public and competitive test. Even 
if the school personnel is free of common stereotypes (an unrea- 
sonable assumption), the effects of the deprivation and previous 
segregation of incoming Negro pupils may become glaringly ap- 
parent. Often the decision of some staff members to ask for a 
transfer is taken as a signal that the school “isn’t what it used to 
be.” 

. Changing areas see the emergence of informal “experts”: the 
self-styled “two or three time losers” who have “been through it 
before,” and whose knowledge appears quite influential in the 
neighborhood, These persons serve as interpreters of the Negro 
invasion. Their own experience has convinced them of the in- 
evitability of this area going Negro, as have others where they 
have previously lived. Since so many invasion-succession sequences 
involve Jewish-to-Negro occupancy, these persons are found in 
large numbers in Jewish areas. Our respondents in Russel Woods, 
for example, often said spontaneously: “I know what’s going to 
happen. I’ve seen it before in my life—first on Hastings, then Oak- 
land, then 12th St.” (three Detroit areas where this sequence has 
occurred). 

. The conventional improvement- or property owners-association 
functions as a means of communication for rumors of impending 
flight, and places in communication those who openly state their 
intention to leave if Negroes come in. If they engage in activities 
to prevent Negro entrance, and these fail, this appears to 
strengthen the newly emerged definition of the area as open to 
anyone. (Our respondents often said: “The Association tried, but 
they couldn’t stop it. There is nothing you can do.” ) 
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These are the “significant others” whose definitions push the white 
homeowner firmly in the direction of assessing the area as one that is 
destined to become predominantly Negro, They function to provide the 
social corroboration which makes the resident’s definition of the area a 
fairly reasonable one. In addition, most of the residents in the changing 
neighborhood are confronted not only with the influences listed above, 
but what is probably the most powerful factor of all: the fact that a 
number of their former neighbors have already moved away. For those 
who move in the later stages of the invasion-succession sequence, this alone 
provides an adequate explanation of their decision to move, They are 
comparable, at this point, to the majority of hoarders in a buying spree 
who “hoarded in order to prevent the hoarders from hoarding every- 
thing.” 

As is well-known, Merton has termed the self-fulfilling social belief 
a type of dynamic social mechanism in which “confident error generates 
its own spurious confirmation.” But what is “spurious” in the confirmation 
that meets the eye of the reflecting resident, as he sees the For Sale signs, 
the moving vans, and often enough, other “real consequences,” as well? 
For example: 

. . when lending agencies reduce the amount they are willing to lend on a 
home if it is occupied by a minority group family, the price the seller can 
get goes down to meet the lending agencies’ concept of the home’s value. 
When a minority group family moves into a new neighborhood, white home 
owners, expecting prices to go down, put their homes on the market. An 
abundance of merchandise always produces low prices. The belief in de- 
clining value thus fulfills itself. 


The writers of this guide for leaders in changing areas then go on to con- 
sider how community organizations can dispel the “property value myth”: 
They must “prove the falsity of the myth to home owners, lenders, and 
real estate interests,” ... and they must “prevent the myth from coming 
true”; that is, they must “prevent panic flight from the beginning and 


halt it when it occurs.” ?° 


How prove the falsity of a myth which comes true before one’s eyes? 
For the myth which fulfills itself is myth no longer. When, in the example 
offered by Merton, the Negro was defined as a scab by trade unionists,” 
this was mythical only in the sense that this behavior was racially deter- 
mined—the Negro had been forced into scabbing. Any attempt to suggest 
to trade unionists that this was not the case would have met with failure. 


The Leaving Order 


Individuals differ markedly in their interpretation and evaluation of 
the rewards and hazards—for them—in continuing to stay. In a discussion 


18 National Community Relations Advisory Council. A Guide to Changing 
Neighborhoods, 1956, pp. 29-30. 

14 Merton, Robert K. Social Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1949, p. 121. 





of Mintz’ work on panics, Roger Brown has raised the question of explain- 
ing the variation in individual behavior, Speaking of those who begin the 
“stampede,” he comments: 


Inciters to panic are usually described as “excitable,” or, even more aptly, 
as “panicky.” They certainly are, but we don’t know much about the nature 
of “panic-proneness” that is independent of the panic reactions to be ex- 
plained . . . A somewhat different approach to this problem would ignore 
personality differences and concentrate on situational positions that might 
conduce to panic initiation. 


He suggests that study might reveal that: 


. . . the initial reward structure of the situation would not be the same for 
all individuals . . . those farthest from the exit (in a theater, for example) 
would tend to perceive the situation as one in which cooperation would 
avail them nothing. From this quarter, then, panic reactions should first 
arise.15 


Can this formulation be applied to our problem? As in the case of 
those other self-fulfilling prophecies, the bank run and the hoarding spree, 
we suggest the hypothesis that variations in individual attitudes toward 
money, for example, will not throw much light on the behavior in ques- 
tion, All depositors will wish to secure their savings, Comments from our 
Russel Woods respondents show clearly that most residents are well aware 
of individual differences among Negroes, recognize the personal worth of 
many of their neighbors, etc., but consider these facts quite irrelevant 
beside the fact that Negroes, and the areas where they live, have a low 
rank in the status hierarchy. Our respondents appear to differ in the 
extent to which they consider this low rank justified or not by Negroes’ 
behavior; and opinion is also greatly varied regarding the interpretation 
that is placed upon certain kinds of behavior, e.g. is it racially or cul- 
turally determined. Preliminary inspection of our interviews suggests that 
most respondents reject racist interpretations, But whether one acts upon 
the fact of low status while thinking it “unfair,” or accepts the myths 
which rationalize it, appears to be only one of many factors which deter- 
mine not whether, but when, one must leave the changing neighborhood. 

It is expected that our current research will reveal much more about 
the operation of other factors which we suspect are determinants of the 
leaving order of individual residents, There is already some indication— 
based on preliminary inspection of our data—that families most able to 
secure equal or better housing elsewhere without disruption of their cus- 
tomary living standards will tend to be among those who leave early. 
Clear-cut identification with reference groups which stress the importance 
of a conventional prestige-address, degree of concern with the local pub- 
lic schools as an influence upon their children, and previous experience in 
changing neighborhoods also seem to be associated with earlier leaving. 


15 Brown, R. op. cit., p. 861. 
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Variations in intensity of prejudice against Negroes, amount of favorable 
interaction with Negro neighbors, and variations in family composition do 
not in themselves seem to predict at which stage of the invasion-succession 
sequence a family will leave. We are at present uncertain as to the effect 
of the following factors: individual perceptions of neighborhood residen- 
tial movement of both Negroes and whites, knowledge of trends in the 
housing market throughout the city, and whether the orientation to the 
buying of a home is primarily as an investment, or is “consumption- 
oriented,” 


Implications for Social Policy 


The interracial neighborhood citizens’ association, usually guided by 
professional staff from community relations agencies, has been the mech- 
anism relied upon thus far to halt the invasion-succession sequence in pri- 
vate housing. The association attempts to forge an alternative definition of 
the area—one in opposition to that stemming from the authoritative 
sources described earlier in this paper. Unfortunately, these efforts to 
maintain mixed occupancy have not been successful in those situations 
where objective conditions (as outlined above) do not favor it. 

These groups have been successful in improving physical standards 
and facilities of the neighborhood—but white residents do not leave for 
these reasons. (Our investigations show that in many instances white 
residents of changing areas move from housing which is physically supe- 
rior, from a neighborhood which is green and spacious and convenient to 
transportation, to one which is inferior in all these respects.) The associa- 
tions have sometimes been successful in maintaining zoning regulations, 
though multiple use of dwelling units is a frequent outcome of the low 
income and unfavorable buying arrangements to which the Negro pur- 
chaser is so often subject. These organizations have been successful in 
developing friendly interaction between many Negroes and whites on an 
equal status basis (with, it seems probable, a subsequent decline in attach- 
ment to the common stereotypes about Negroes), an important contribu- 
tion in itself, but this has not resulted in the maintenance of mixed areas. 
In addition, their role in preventing violence has often been considerable, 
but that is an area outside the scope of this paper. 

The functional autonomy of the self-fulfilling prophecy as a circularly 
inter-related system of belief and consequences is such that it is highly 
resistant to change. Appeals to participants not to panic are likely to be 
quite ineffective when their behavior is, as a matter of fact, the result of 
the weighing, judging, and assessing of certain conditions and probabili- 
ties that have been defined as undesirable. For example, a commonly ex- 
pressed fear of parents in middle class changing areas is that school stand- 
ards will “go down” if a substantial number of Negro children enroll, If 
we believe that deprivation and enforced psychosocial isolation, with sub- 
sequent unfavorable effects upon the self-image, have indeed interfered 
with the development of many Negro children, we should be the last to 
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insist that these fears are entirely groundless and therefore irrational. As 
Mac Iver has stated: ““The more severe the discrimination the more evi- 
dence it will itself provide to justify its own perpetuation.” * Most Negro 
families still bear the scars of their low status in American society, the 
end-products of other antecedent self-fulfilling prophecies. The point that 
needs to be made here is that when the pro-integration community organi- 
zation insists that these are irrational fears, or suggests that they indicate 
“prejudice” on the part of the residents, it discredits itself and may lose 
the confidence of its adherents. ; 

The maintenance of an integrated area depends upon the existence 
of some form of control. This control may be “automatic,” i.e. it may 
reside in the situation, as is the case when the housing in the area is so 
expensive that only a few Negro families are potential residents. Or, as 
Merton puts it: “. . . a deliberate and planned halt can be put to the 
workings of the self-fulfilling prophecy and the vicious circle in society 
... millions of depositors no longer have the occasion to give way to panic- 
motivated runs on banks simply because deliberate institutional change 
has removed the grounds for panic.” 

Jahoda and West have demonstrated that the beliefs and attitudes 
required for the operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy were present in 
Hilltown, a public housing project, and there was every reason to expect 
the same invasion-succession sequence that occurs in private open housing. 
But it did not take place because the proportion of Negroes to whites in 
Hilltown was kept equal by management policy: 


These findings suggest that the circular relationship often found in “open” 
neighborhoods—white fears of invasion, white exodus, Negro influx, and 
confirmation of white fears—need not obtain in the planned housing com- 
munity if proper controls are set up. Whether this “quota” system is more 
compatible with democratic principles than uncontrolled admission to 
housing projects is another question.*® 


Can this principle be applied to “open” situations? First of all, it is 
necessary to be quite frank about the extent to which benevolent quota 
systems have been used informally in education and action agencies, in the 
race relations, social welfare, and the “liberal” movement generally. 
Among the professional staff members in the privacy of executive offices 
this is freely discussed; with the lay board the standard euphemism is “se- 
curing a representative cross-section.” This same use of a benevolent quota 
system has enabled agencies to maintain integrated employment situations. 
For example, there were years when the number of Negro stenographers 
was large compared to the extremely small number of jobs available in 
mixed situations, An agency might have found itself with a predominantly 
Negro staff, had hiring been done strictly on a merit basis. Instead, such 


16 Mac Iver, R. M. The More Perfect Union. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948, p. 78. 

17 Merton, R. K. op. cit., p. 193. 

18 Jahoda, M. and West, P. S. op. cit., pp. 136-137. 
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organizations took it for granted that it was valuable for them to display 
an example of stable integration, and quietly proceeded to assemble a bal- 
anced staff. Camps and other child-serving agencies whose non-discrimi- 
natory policy is a deviation from the community norm know that they 
must exercise some control over numbers, or they may become known as 
Negro or Jewish. A group of citizens working in an interracial neighbor- 
hood association recently found themselves requesting the school board not 
to assign any more Negro teachers to their local school, lest this confirm 
the definition of the area as one which was “going Negro.” *® (One can 
imagine the hesitation of the committee members, who no doubt had 
many times in the past insisted that hiring and assignments be done solely 
on the basis of qualifications. ) 

Benevolent quota systems might well be worked out for certain kinds 
of new planned private housing developments. Without such controls 
there is no reason to expect any substantial success in maintaining mixed 
occupancy, as long as the existing conditions approximate those listed on 
page 12, Underlying the neighborhood improvement programs of the 
interracial organization is the view that by establishing a network of com- 
munication among residents, and by making more salient the plans of 
those who intend to stay, persuasive techniques can be employed and 
group support offered those who are attempting to establish new norms of 
behavior—thus preventing the prophecy from fulfilling itself. Stated com- 
mitments to remain, it is hoped, could function as social controls, although 
lacking institutional force. This is not a realistic appraisal. Even assuming 
for the moment that the association could persuade white residents that 
their belief in the destiny of the area is unfounded, it has no control over 
the incoming buyers. A certain number of vacancies unrelated to racial 
problems will occur in any area, If these “normal” vacancies are filled by 
and large with Negro buyers, which will tend to be the case as long as 
other areas are closed to them, the neighborhood will move inexorably 
toward Negro occupancy. As this is perceived by residents, even the 
staunchest members of the association will change their intentions, The 
organization also has the latent function of making this defection both 
more conspicuous and more influential. 

The efforts of the local interracial association to create an island of 
mixed occupancy share some of the defects of the fallacious “privatized 
solutions” discussed by Merton several years ago.*° Some kinds of change 
must proceed all at once; they are not susceptible to piecemeal alteration. 
It is clear that to desegregate only one school in a community, while leav- 
ing all others segregated—and available to white pupils—would tend to 
convert the open school into one used predominantly by Negroes, In many 
respects the interracial neighborhood group is in a similar situation. 

Every integrationist who has worked in a local citizens group to 


19 Wyant, William K. Holding action. New Leader, July 8, 1957, pp. 16-19. 
20Merton, R. Discrimination and the American Creed. R. M. Mac Iver 
(Ed.), New York: Harper Bros., 1949, p. 105. 
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stabilize an area has experienced the paradoxical reaction of dismay when, 
after the initial in-movement has changed the proportions of the area sub- 
stantially, new Negro families continue to appear. A typical reaction of 
those who became deeply involved in efforts to maintain a mixed area was: 


I finally faced the fact that I was hoping that vacancy down the block 
would be filled by just about any half-way decent white family, and that I'd 
be worried sick if another Negro family—no matter how nice—moved in. 
It struck me that this was an awfully queer state of mind for someone who 
always had worked sincerely for racial equality. But I knew how many of 
our neighbors were wavering . . . and that this might decide them to leave. 
You can’t imagine how jittery you can get, watching for For Sale signs and 
moving vans. 


To continue the attempt to achieve mixed occupancy through neigh- 
borhood organizations only invites discouragement, and even cynicism, 
about the possibilities of attaining this goal. Continued failures also offer 
ammunition to opponents of racial equality who use them as proof that 
mixed occupancy “won’t work.” An alternative program is beyond the 
scope of this paper. In general it has been outlined by Charles Abrams 
and others, and stresses action programs to abolish discriminatory practices 
in all phases of housing, and in all sections of the urban community, and 
to make more low-cost housing available. This is obviously not going to be 
achieved overnight. In new planned developments that come into being 
before discriminatory practices have been eliminated from all parts of the 
local community, it may be possible to work out quota systems on some 
basis acceptable to all. At the same time, efforts to normalize the income 


distribution of non-whites need to be intensified, or economic selection 
will serve to segregate our cities almost as effectively as racial discrimina- 
tion has in the past. 





Housing Discrimination, Changing Neighborhoods, 
and Public Schools 


S. Joseph Fauman 


Demonstrations of the fact that the areas of residence of Americans 
are related to their status have been numerous in recent years. There is no 
doubt to the student of American and European communities that neigh- 
borhoods have a status that is agreed upon by knowledgeable local ob- 
servers. Bauer indeed states the matter explicitly. In discussing the pattern- 
ing of housing she points out: 


One of the influences is undoubtedly the strong trend toward economic 
segregation, which has been operating in most modern cities for the past 
century .. . But it should be noted that the trend toward class separation on 
a geographic basis has been fairly universal, not only in America but also in 
England with no race problems, and even in the Scandinavian countries 
with much weaker class distinctions than here. It was reinforced by the 
upper-middle-class flight to the suburbs, which tends to result in stratifica- 
tion not only by districts but by whole communities and towns, and on the 
other hand by public housing construction in central districts, limited to 
“low income families.” (2), pp. 21-22. 


Certainly one factor in the problem of segregated housing, discrimi- 
nation in housing, and changing neighborhoods has been the existence of 
residential areas of homogeneous status and class character in a society 
where, in addition to other attributes of status and social class, race, 
religion, and ethnic background differentiate persons as to their social 
status. The status homogeneity of any residential area in a community is 
threatened when individuals of lower status aspire to, succeed in, or are 
forced to reside in that area, Often such individuals are more easily visible 
socially as having superior or inferior status, compared with “old” residents 
of status homogeneous areas, because of their skin color, name, religious 
practice, etc. 

In addition to the status homogeneity of residential areas, there is 
substantial evidence that the public school which services given residential 
areas is also marked by social class and status characteristics in member- 
ship, curriculum, extra-curricular activities, etc. It would be strange if 
schools did not reflect in their operation the values and goals of the resi- 
dents of the area they service. This is particularly true in middle and 
upper class areas. In working class and slum areas the schools (in facilities, 
curriculum, and services) often reflect the status position rather than the 
goals of the residents they serve. 
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Data are numerous confirming the use of education as a major 
vehicle for social mobility both personally and generationally in America. 
Put together, then, the mobility patterns of individuals, the use of the 
educational process as a major vehicle of mobility for one’s children, the 
class character of schools, and the need to express one’s status or status 
aspirations by one’s area of residence, and an additional insight into the 
factors maintaining and breaking down the stability of status of residential 
neighborhoods is the result. The purpose of this paper is to place some of 
these factors into perspective, to document some aspects of the change 
cycle, and to suggest questions for future investigation. 


* * ae * * * 


It is immediately apparent that, with the exception of some few areas 
such as Beacon Hill, the homogeneity of status of a residential area exists 
only for a brief part of the life span of the dwelling units involved. Among 
the factors to consider are the growth patterns of metropolitan areas, 
changing land use patterns, the family cycle of occupancy, and physical 
obsolescence, all of which are important. Certainly relatively few homo- 
geneous areas of middle or upper class status retain such status for more 
than twenty or thirty years in our rapidly growing metropolitan aggrega- 
tions. Family life cycles plus the cost of a middle or upper class home 
restrict the length of time homes are likely to be occupied by a family. As 
Duvall points out (3), p. 22, the average length of time in years from a 
marriage to the death of one spouse was about 30 years in 1890, and 
about 41 years in 1950. Since some years pass till maximum family size 
and income are achieved, the middle and upper class family in their home 
of longest residence, generally own the same home for twenty years at the 
most (4), pp. 74-75. 

Given a maximum twenty year cycle of turnover of ownership, we 
must now add into the picture obsolescence of the home, changing land 
use patterns as a function of growth and decline of various parts of the 
metropolitan area, and finally the development of new status areas. These 
factors taken together mean that in less than twenty or so years after a 
residential area of homogeneous status has been settled by a group, op- 
portunities arise for in-movement by reason of turnover of property from 
the hands of such individual owners, as the result of “the empty nest” 
(married children and a house too big), death, dissolution of the 
family, etc. It is at this point of greater than usual turnover of residence 
that the area is now competing with an older product for new purchasers 
of status; less favorable financing terms than new developments (as has 
been true since the growth of FHA financing) ; newer styles in areas of 
comparable status; and the actual or potential encroachments associated 
with other land uses: for example, expressways, zoning changes, creation 
of bus routes in the area, etc. 

During the period since World War I, two developments have been 
occurring in large American cities: the rise in status of the children of the 
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foreign born, and the in-migration of Negroes at an increasing pace, ac- 
companied by the rising socio-economic level of the urban Negro. These 
developments and the turnover pattern described above have largely coin- 
cided. The impact of the coincidence has been accentuated, however, due 
to a factor heretofore unmentioned. I refer to the restrictive covenant and 
its effects as documented by Abrams (1) and others, The legal assault on 
the enforceability by government of the restrictive covenant which was 
successful in May, 1948, meant that areas formerly homogeneous not only 
in status but in religion, race, and ethnic origin were no longer capable of 
being artificially maintained by the courts. 


* * * * * * 


The pattern has been clear. While reference here is largely made to 
one city, the pattern is similar in northern and western cities of large 
heterogeneous populations and a high proportion of single family and 
two family dwelling units, such as Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, etc. 
The neighborhood of homogerteous status, as it approached the period 
when its residents were being replaced most rapidly by death and family 
cycle changes, was infiltrated by the successful members of the white and 
the non-white minority groups—Catholics, Jews, Eastern or Southern 
Europeans, Negroes, or Asiatics. As the infiltration was attempted, legal 
proceedings, buying out the newcomer, ostracism, occasionally demonstra- 
tions or violence were attempted. When these failed, as they sooner or 
later did in areas already ripe for succession (for reasons noted above), 
the in-migration continued. Indeed the process was accelerated, it appears, 
to the degree that the newcomers had been segregated in areas too small 
for their expanding numbers. 

Data are numerous, however, to demonstrate that when the size of 
the infiltrating minority is small, and not increasing rapidly in numbers, 
neighborhoods do not rapidly lose their previous homogeneous status. 
When the numbers of the incoming group are large, rapidly increasing, 
and/or when the incoming group has been segregated in overcrowded 
areas, the picture is often different. 

What is the role of the school in all this? It cannot be stated with 
precision. The school may play many roles in these dynamic invasion- 
succession cycles. Apparently, once the entrance of the newcomers has 
occurred, the school can be either a force for stability or for change. The 
influence of the school in the changing neighborhood varies in terms of at 
least the following factors: (a) the size, speed, and probable magnitude 
of the change; (b) the class character of the neighborhood; (c) the 
physical facilities of the school, and the congruence of school policies and 
curriculum with the needs and goals of residents—old and new; (d) the 
extent to which the school sees its role as that of helping the newcomers 
achieve the goals of the old residents; (e) the extent of educational 
deprivation of the incoming children; (f) the extent to which the change 
in composition overcrowds facilities in the school; (g) the character of 
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the school’s relationship to the local community it serves, as in PTA, etc.; 
(h) the age range and age distribution of the incoming children; (i) the 
perception of the incoming group by the “old” settlers, and their expec- 
tations as to the impact of this in-migration on the school; (j) prevailing 
attitudes among “old” residents about changing neighborhoods. 

It is both interesting and significant that the literature reveals few 
investigations beyond the journalistic level which deal with the relation- 
ship of schools and what they do to the process of neighborhood change 
and stability. Since studies of this type are so rare, perhaps the most use- 
ful way of analyzing the problem is to indicate by case description some 
of the relationships involved, and to indicate the socio-psychological fac- 
tors which it may be useful to consider in the analysis of such problems. 

It seems clear that lower class areas do not have the same kind of 
problems regarding change as do middle and upper class areas. Some of 
the many reasons are: (a) to the extent that large scale public housing 
in metropolitan areas exists, it is largely found in core or depressed areas 
of the metropolis. The need for public housing is overriding, and is so 
great that white residents’ behavior is dictated by that factor, to the ex- 
clusion of other status and mobility considerations; (b) in the area of 
private housing, again it is at the lower income levels that one lives where 
one has to and not where one wants to. Such locations tend also to be the 
areas of Negro residence as well. Inability to leave the situation, rather 
than willingness to accept it, seems to be the key point. 

The situation of the upper class area also differs from lower and 
middle class cases. For one thing there are very few families in the total 
community—even among white Protestant Americans—who have reached 
the income and status level possible for a move to an upper class area of 
residence. The number of members of minority groups reaching such 
positions is minute in proportion both to their relative numbers and to 
the absolute numbers of the upper class. Hence, in-migration could never, 
at this point in our urban development, numerically overwhelm upper class 
neighborhoods, It is rarely viewed even as a potential threat. Upper class 
families use private schools for their children sufficiently often so that 
other things being equal, the public school and what occurs in it carry 
less weight for neighborhood change in upper class residential areas. 

In middle class areas the problem of changing neighborhoods can 
often relate to school problems. Middle class families’ goals for their chil- 
dren include academic education at a high priority level. Consider one 
case as typical of a pattern now frequently repeated. A school service area, 
about thirty years old, contains several elementary schools and a junior 
high school. The junior high school, from its erection till shortly after 
World War II, had a student body whose curriculum goals were almost 
evenly divided between college preparatory and high school terminal 
programs. Shortly after World War II the neighborhood begins to change 
racially, The change, after initial panic to sell, proceeds more slowly be- 
cause of the housing shortage; and with no overt incident, demonstration, 
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or hostility. Many middle class white families accepting of, or desiring 
interracial neighborhood living—school teachers, independent profes- 
sionals, labor union functionaries, college faculty personnel, white minority 
group liberals—all needing spacious, comfortable housing, centrally lo- 
cated, in good condition, fairly priced, deliberately move into the school 
service area of one elementary school of high academic standards. So do 
many middle class Negro families. Both groups work harmoniously for a 
stable interracial school and neighborhood. 

The white and colored families in the elementary school neighbor- 
hood form a parent-teacher organization. They plan and carry out a 
Halloween party for almost 1000 children of the area on the school 
grounds, For the first time in many years there is no serious vandalism, 
nor are any children injured on Halloween. Neighbors meet in each 
others homes, working on projects to better their neighborhood—white 
and colored, Christian and Jew. The school too, despite the fears of some 
parents and teachers, though increasing in enrollment, continues to do a 
satisfactory job for some time. 

Evidence of a desire for interracial living, of an ability to get along, 
of healthy interracial attitudes on the part of many members of both 
races was cited by residents of the area, and by community workers, as 
showing that neighborhood stability and interracial living were com- 
patible. 

Five years after the change had begun numerous white families still 
lived in the area, but the population was now predominantly colored. The 
newer colored families moving in were of a lower economic level, a lower 
level of cultural achievement in the home. Now the white and Negro 
families who had successfully pioneered an interracial school and neigh- 
borhood showing promise of stability, began to move out. What hap- 
pened? The answer is that not very much had happened in the elementary 
school, but junior high school was different. 

In the junior high school in 1948, entering seventh graders largely 
read at seventh grade levels or above. They were destined by their parents 
in large numbers for college. In 1953 a majority of the entering students 
tested considerably below grade level at entrance to the seventh grade, 
and the number of college preparatory, students had so dwindled, that 
foreign language courses, and other appurtenances to the traditional pre- 
college curriculum could no longer be maintained. So, many college 
oriented parents, white and Negro, either moved or petitioned the school 
board for a change of boundaries, so that their children could go to an- 
other junior high school, also interracial, whose academic courses were 
what they wished for their children, Residents who had lived in the area 
prior to 1948, and those newcomers academically oriented for their chil- 
dren, have left in increasing numbers since 1953, Many of those who left, 
both white and colored, are still resolved upon living in unrestricted neigh- 
borhoods, and have moved either to mixed neighborhoods, or to neighbor- 
hoods with mixed schools. 
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Residents of this and similar areas, both white and colored, were by 
1956 to be found living in still another middle class interracial area. This 
time the area of the elementary school included both middle and working 
class families. Again, the school was good. The junior high and the high 
school both had very few colored students. Yet here, too, the middle class 
neighborhood part of the elementary school district is changing rapidly. 
What happened? 

Once again, it appears that white families have ceased to move into 
the area as the working of the family cycle has made homes available. The 
recent white in-migrants to the area tended to have children of elemen- 
tary and junior high school age; the older white residents do not. Here, 
as home after home is sold and no significant number of white buyers 
appear, white residents with children of school age have begun to move. 
The neighborhood has become defined—by the reference groups of the 
white residents, and by some residents themselves—as of lowered status, 
and/or as a “Negro” neighborhood. From this definition, and from the 
similarly presumed deterioration of schools as neighborhoods change 
racially, the white residents, by their behavior, have come to a conclusion. 
Once more a neighborhood becomes a part of the ghetto. I{ one talks to 
residents of such middle class areas that have changed, the following 
“facts” are recited as evidence of the need to migrate: 

a) overcrowding in the schools of at least ten similar school areas. 

(True) 

b) in the schools so affected, standards of achievement are now 
lower. (True in some schools ) 

c) the lowered achievement is the result of the overwhelming 
predominance of Negro children, who have deprived educa- 
tional backgrounds, or who are without the potential for 
achievement. (True in some schools) 

d) nothing can be done to improve the situation, therefore it is best 
to move. (Untrue) 

The facts are that in a situation where monies available to a school 
system are limited and inadequate, where there has been a postwar baby 
boom, where both migration from without the metropolis and internal 
migration have been heavy, most schools are overcrowded without 
regard to their racial composition, As long as such a condition exists, it is 
not strange that administrators struggle to house all pupils for full days, 
try to secure enough teachers, and underemphasize the problems of the 
educationally deprived child. This deprivation is not a function of color. 
It is a function of (a) deprived homes; (b) inferior schools to which chil- 
dren have gone prior to getting into good ones; (c) the inferior school 
facilities and curricula to which the children who are in-migrants from 
rural areas often have been exposed to, etc. The problem is neither one of 
color nor is it irremediable. Educators in many cities have urged that the 
example of Washington’s public school procedures when schools were in- 
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tegrated would solve the problems of standards elsewhere. What are the 
Washington procedures? Briefly they include (a) maintenance of stand- 
ards, by refusal to promote unless they were reached; (b) remedial work 
for those below standard; (c) lowered class size where necessary; (d) in- 
creased incentives for pupils, parents, and teachers to achieve the stand- 
ards, Such a prescription certainly is transferable. 

What has happened in the cases briefly described above can be 
duplicated in all-white and in interracial areas in many northern and 
western cities. Our concern here is with the interracial neighborhood 
alone, but what happens elsewhere may be of significance in suggesting 
possible solutions. Important to note is the fact that many who move be- 
cause of their concern with schools have an unreal concern, That is to say 
—they believe the schools are deteriorating academically, or they expect 
them to—but it is not so, nor does it happen. Here Mac Iver’s “self-fulfill- 
ing postulate” is working once more. The experience of Washington and 
St. Louis demonstrate that, even with initial inferior achievement, incom- 
ing Negro students can and do come up to the level of the white students. 
But this only happens when a school faculty and a school board believe, 
and act on the belief, that this is not only possible but necessary. 

The impact of school situations on changing neighborhoods, it has 
been hypothesized, can be and often is a key factor in the rate of change 
of a neighborhood in middle class areas, Working class and depressed areas 
are situations, it has been suggested, where what happens in schools 
neither causes established residents to remain or move, nor attracts new- 
comers. Upper class areas can similarly be excluded from consideration 


since the number of Negro immigrants could not be enough, numerically, 
to change the character of any school’s policy or curriculum, in such an 
area. The key places where the school situation can and does influence 
the neighborhood situation, is in upper-middle, middle, and lower middle 
class neighborhoods. 


It seems useful, too, to note that no single school community, as in 
the case of the elementary schools cited above, can solve the problem 
alone. The maintenance of levels of achievement in an elementary school 
is not enough. The level must be maintained through the junior high and 
high school levels. This is a tall order, since if a large area is changing, it 
is entirely possible that some parts of the area may change to a type of use 
and occupancy standard which overcrowds schools, and presents achieve- 
ment problems so great that the junior high or high school district is 
swamped. 

A factor which has not been discussed is the way in which, in a 
metropolitan area, neighborhoods are changing. If changes are numerous 
and widely spread, “escape” possibilities are less than if changes occur 
only in areas contiguous to the existing ghetto, and are few in number. In 
the former situation school changes, if they occur, may be remediable 
more easily; and the change to new ghettos can be slowed down and 





stopped—at least potentially. In the latter case, what happens either in 
the school or the neighborhood will not for long delay the new ghetto— 
the pressure for housing inside the old one is too great. 

Here the role of the “lily white” and/or religiously, even denomina- 
tionally, homogeneous suburb must be considered. To the extent that our 
northern and western metropolitan areas, as argued by Grodzins, are in- 
creasingly found to be composed of a central city decaying at the core, 
with an ever increasing proportion of its population non-white, surrounded 
by a ring of independently governed all-white suburbs, the escape hatch 
is open for the family fleeing the mixed neighborhood. For how long—that 
is another question. If the experience of white minorities is any guide, in 
regard to middle class areas of the kind we are concerned with, the all- 
white suburb will not remain so for many years, The Jewish minority has 
shown this in many communities. 


* * * * * * 


Having sketched some of the factors involved, and depicted some 
typical situations, what suggestions of linkage between housing discrimina- 
tion, changing neighborhoods, and the role of schools are suggested? What 
propositions are useful for research testing? The following statements are 
assumptions for testing, with which proponents of “open,” or “demo- 
cratic,” or “interracial” housing have not as yet come to grips, but which 
seem valid in the light of existing social pattern: 


1. Neighborhoods are striving, and will continue to strive, to achieve ho- 
mogeneity in status. 

2. Ethnic, religious, racial groups, even under conditions of equality of 
access to housing by socio-economic level, will continue to cluster dis- 
proportionately to their numbers in specific residential areas at any class 
level. 

. The residents of an area of homogeneous status marked by an ethnic 
clustering will, once penetrated by another group, disperse and recluster 
more rapidly than will the residents of a homogeneous status area not 
marked by ethnic clustering. (“Ethnic” here includes religious, national- 
origin, and racial groups. ) 

. The impact of the operation of the school upon the process of change 
in a homogeneous status area will be determined not only by what hap- 
pens in the school, but perhaps more importantly, by what is believed 
by the residents as to what will happen, and is happening. 

. The extent to which school processes affect the rate of change, or stability, 
of an area once penetrated by a minority, are a function of at least the 
following factors: 

a) the pressure for housing in the incoming group, 

b) the presence of alternative areas of settlement for the “old residents,” 

c) the place in the family cycle, of residents of the penetrated area, 

d) the homogeneity of the junior high or high school community within 
which the local change occurs, 

e) the class composition of the changing area, with middle class areas 
being those where school adjustments have most significance, 
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the extent to which incoming residents have differing value aspirations 
and status goals for their children, 

the extent to which the area penetrated is homogeneous, or heteroge- 
neous, ethnically and religiously, 


the school-community relationships on matters outside the school 
operation. 


The statements above seem valid in the light of experience, but 
nevertheless require research for their validation in many diverse settings. 
Here the work of Williams should be considered as well—especially his 
propositions for testing (5), pp. 51-77. 

Other research questions, and the answers to them, are perhaps of 
more immediate importance in the development of social techniques for 
working to stabilize neighborhoods, and to avoid ghettoes: 


1. What is the necessary number of in-migrants before residents of an area 
define it as irrevocably changing? 

. What is the necessary number of in-migrant children entering a school 
for residents to define the school as irrevocably changing? 

. What procedures that schools utilize in cases where residents perceive 
school standards as falling, have succeeded in changing such perceptions? 
Under what circumstances do such procedures succeed or fail? 

. What procedures can or should be used to keep residential areas so con- 
stituted, percentage-wise, that no “ethnic” group within the area will 
define the status of the area differently than other groups do; and so 
that no group will define the area as suitable—status-wise—for only 
one group? 

. What are the goals of ethnic, religious, and racial groups insofar as 
clustering is concerned? What is the relationship between the density of 
a group in an area and the attractiveness of that area for members of 
that group? Under what conditions do these preferences change? 


One final caution seems in order, A single neighborhood and its 
problems cannot be dealt with in isolation from what happens in the rest 
of the community. While what happens within any local area is significant 
for the creation, maintenance, or decline of a heterogeneous neighborhood 
in ethnic composition and status; while homogeneous status is of great 
significance; only action in the community, as well as in a part of it, will 
hold gains made in a neighborhood. 

It is finally of importance that concepts of democratic values related 
to access to housing be concerned only with the real aspects of the prob- 
lem, rather than the unwarranted assumptions of some, and the foregone 
conclusions of others. All that is meant by non-discrimination in housing, 
here at least, is equality of access to it in regards to cost, financing, terms, . 
and credit requirements, Any notion that equality of treatment in access 
to housing must also demand heterogeneous or homogeneous neighbor- 
hoods, either ethnically or status-wise, is both irrelevant, and at this point 
harmful. 
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The Role of Neighborhood Associations in 
Private Housing for Racial Minorities 


Marvin B. Sussman 


The structure, activities, and functions of neighborhood associations 
in the racially mixed, or about-to-be racially mixed, middle class housing 
communities are confusing. Some associations represent “old guard” resi- 
dents who attempt to “thwart” the in-migration of “undesirables.” Others 
have “dedicated” whites who seek to practice Christian brotherhood, and 
act to make minority group newcomers welcome. Still others adopt a 
policy of indecision, and a “wait and see” attitude. Their opposition, if 
any, to the in-moving minority is mild, and they may even cooperate in 
maintaining the physical qualities of the neighborhood. In time they leave 
the community and often take with them their institutions, such as their 
church, to the secluded areas of suburbia and exurbia. In statistics, com- 
binations mean a variety of possibilities. This brief description of three 
forms has not exhausted the possible structures, activities, and functions 
of neighborhood associations in the middle income private housing areas 
of our cities, but it is indicative. 

There are many reasons why we lack documented case studies and 
systematic evaluations of neighborhood associations in private housing. 
Research, like any other commodity, is subject to the economic formula 
of supply and demand. Admittedly, the social science researcher is not 
primarily motivated by economic considerations, However, research costs 
money, and the client who has been paying the bill has not seen or been 
told of the need for neighborhood association research, and has con- 
centrated in other areas of minority group relations, such as racial atti- 
tudes, Negro political behavior, desegregation and segregation, economic 
status of the minority group member, ethnocentrism, anti-minority feel- 
ings, and the like. Clients such as the foundation, or ““Minority Group Bet- 
terment Society,” have not chosen these research investments capriciously. 
There has been little demand by the social scientist for the study of racially 
mixed middle class housing areas and the activities and institutions 
within them. 

Moreover, the problem is recent. It is only since World War II that 
white middle class communities in large metropolitan areas have been 
“invaded” by Negroes at an accelerated rate. Consequently these com- 
munities have not attracted the interest and attention of students of inter- 
group relations and planning agencies. This invasion is the result of 
increased in-migration from the South into the restricted housing areas 
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of our cities, The crowding causes counter-pressures which force migra- 
tion out of the all-Negro community. Since most working class areas are 
already occupied by Negroes, movement will most likely be into adjacent 
middle class areas. The improved economic and educational status of 
Negroes means an increasing and prosperous middle class. Its members 
who can now afford to own a one-family home are most likely to lead such 
a migration, and even to pioneer by moving into secluded white suburbs. 

The magnitude of non-white movement into white middle class 
housing communities is demonstrated by racial alterations in population 
composition within an area of Cleveland consisting of five census tracts 
containing an estimated 45,000 persons. According to the 1950 census 
4.3 per cent of the inhabitants in these five tracts were non-white. In 1957, 
56.1 per cent are non-white (2). 

The changes occurring in these middle class communities of Cleve- 
land are but illustrative of changes in other cities like Baltimore, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. The questions are: What is actually happening 
in these communities, and how are people reacting to these changes? Do 
these changes foretell the development of expansive class-typed ghettoes 
beginning in the mall, or square, of the central business district, and ex- 
tending east, west, north, or south, or in several or all directions to the 
very city limits? Will some of these middle class communities become in- 
tegrated, how long can they remain so, and what factors inhibit or further 
the stability of racially mixed neighborhoods? Neighborhood associations, 
whether spontaneously formed or jelled by action agencies, have some- 
thing to do with the direction and stability, housing integration, and social 
interaction within the community. 


Community Councils and Associations 


During the past thirty years in metropolitan areas like Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Kansas City, community 
councils and associations have been formed whose principal functions have 
been to coordinate the activities of neighborhood social and welfare 
agencies, and to meet residents’ needs otherwise unmet by these agencies. 
The usual pattern is for the metropolitan area to be divided up into rela- 
tively homogeneous units by the community's Welfare Federation or 
Council of Social Agencies. These become social planning areas and the 
basic units for community organizations. Residents living within an area 
can organize an association and request professional field service, which 
is then provided by the Federation or Council. Since the beginning of this 
program most working class housing areas have had such neighborhood 
or area associations. In recent years similar groups are to be found in 
middle class areas. 

The principal activities of these associations are to maintain the 
physical qualities and standards of the neighborhood. Improved social 
relations among members in a bi-racial neighborhood may be by-products 
of cooperative efforts to solve such problems as air pollution, high inci- 
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dence of juvenile delinquency, overcrowding, littered streets, illegal build- 
ing conversions, rat infestation, noise, traffic, alcoholism, and the like. 
Principal efforts are not to achieve a racially stable community or to main- 
tain it as racially integrated. The practical problems of maintaining decent 
housing standards are more visible, and results of efforts to get rid of rats, 
for example, pay off, even if only temporarily. To expend time and effort 
in understanding your neighbor who is culturally different requires dedi- 
cated individuals with a “calling”; and few are found in most commu- 
nities. 

In racially mixed housing areas these associations at best slow the 
process of change of population from all-white to all-Negro residence. 
White and Negro leaders, concerned about living in an integrated hous- 
ing community, usually introduce social and educational, as well as physi- 
cal maintenance programs. A major technique is to give lie to rumor, and 
to reduce panic and fear among white home owners. Success here may 
prevent a hasty white sellout to Negro newcomers. Such activity takes 
time, skill, and large expenditures of psychic energy. Initially, enthusiasm 
is high; as time passes it levels off, and. more often than not disappears. 

The failure to achieve a racially stable community is not principally 
because of indifference of people, or the ineffectiveness of community 
organizations within a given area. Failure, in part, is rooted in population 
mobility. Leaders working for a bi-racial community may leave because of 
non-racial reasons such as a new position in another city; or the departure 
of children may make the family home uneconomical to operate. Coupled 
with the loss of leadership is a more serious condition, namely, restrictions 
upon the movement of non-whites into the suburban areas of our metro- 
politan communities. The “iron ring” policy results in competition among 
and between racial groups for desirable housing. When a middle class 
white area opens for bi-racial occupancy, many Negro newcomers are 
more interested in obtaining housing for friends than in maintaining a bal- 
anced white and non-white community. Middle class housing for Negroes 
is in such short supply that whites are often pressured to move. “Why 
don’t you move out?” is a familiar question whites often hear. Commu- 
nity field workers foresee integrated and stable bi-racial communities only 
when there is freedom for all minority groups to disperse into any housing 
area of the metropolitan community where they can afford to buy or rent. 

While few associations have been successful in stabilizing the racial 
composition of their communities, many have been successful in preserving 
order during the transition from a white to a Negro community. These 
associations are most often effective as rumor demolition outfits, in initiat- 
ing newcomers to expected norms of community behavior, and in reducing 
acts of violence and hostility toward the in-mover, Occasionally, middle 
class associations take the position that the best way to preserve the quali- 
ties of the community is to keep “Undesirables” from moving in. The pro- 
fessional staff who are working with these groups on community house- 
keeping find this position firmly held in an aura of respectability. The 
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conservation and rehabilitation program, so necessary in preventing blight 
and slums, may be jeopardized by efforts of the staff to eliminate racial 
prejudice from association members. Whether, when, or how to do this 
is both a pressing moral and practical problem. 


Spontaneously Formed Neighborhood Associations 


Long range planning for neighborhood services and maintenance by 
a Council or Federation are not the only ways a neighborhood association 
comes into existence. Housing conditions in a given area change, and 
almost overnight an association may be born. Beginning in the fall of 
1955, in the middle class Ludlow district of Cleveland and Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, a Negro professional moved into the area. Ludlow is half in Cleve- 
land and half in Shaker Heights, and the typical one-family home in the 
area sells for between $20,000 to $25,000. Ludlow’s children are in the 
Shaker Heights School system; and the fine shaded yards and tree-lined 
streets, well constructed homes, closeness to shopping and culture at 
Shaker Square, and twelve minutes by the Shaker Rapid to downtown 
Cleveland make Ludlow one of the best middle class housing neighbor- 
hoods in the Cleveland metropolitan area. Since 1955 approximately 45 
non-white families have bought in Ludlow, and today they represent ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the households in the Cleveland portion of the 
area. No Negroes are now living in the Shaker Heights portion of the 
Ludlow district. 

In 1956, when a wave of panic selling by whites to Negroes occurred, 
a white minister bought in the area and then invited his white and Negro 
neighbors to his home in order to discuss mutual problems. From this 
initial get-together a block organization was formed having as its principal 
objective maintaining the high qualities of the neighborhood, and working 
on neighborhood house-cleaning problems, such as pest control, traffic, 
and sanitation; prevention of panic selling; and preservation of the bi- 
racial character of the block. Since the minister’s initial effort, eight of the 
eleven blocks in the area have been organized into street clubs. In the fall 
of 1957, a neighborhood association was formed to coordinate block ac- 
tivities, and to foster intergroup cooperation. At this time it is not known 
whether these organizational efforts will preserve this bi-racial neighbor- 
hood. ' 

However, some pertinent observations can be made about the role of 
spontaneously formed associations in bi-racial neighborhoods by reviewing 
some of the events which have occured in the Ludlow district. The min- 
ister and his family are dedicated to the cause of bi-racial housing. By 
purchasing, he probably allayed many fears held by white home owners, 
concerned about lower values on their property because of in-migration 
of Negroes into the community, Specialists in intergroup and community 
relations have been used as consultants to the block organization. The 
principal of the grade school serving the district has been firm in her sup- 
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port of a policy and program of equal treatment to both races in her 
school, and is unsympathetic to suggestions of racial separation. 

Block organization programs in the past created more interest and 
attendance. Today there is reduced attendance and participation. Initial 
programs on local problems, such as the migration of central city rats to 
the richer garbage cans of Ludlow, produced by-products in acquaintance- 
ship and fellowship, and even understanding between families, In Lud- 
low today block organizations are in danger of losing many of their func- 
tions. Members are pre-occupied with organizational problems of the 
newly formed association, As Negroes move in and express interest in these 
structures, the percentage of white participation decreases, 

Whites dedicated to the ideal of a bi-racial community are attempting 
to establish informal controls to prevent whites from selling out. They 
have no legal power to prevent a white from selling to a Negro, and they 
fear that some whites, now favorable to living in an integrated Ludlow, 
will move out if they become part of a white minority, Leaders of integra- 
tion would like to see a biracial community of 40 per cent Negro and 60 
per cent white, but how to achieve it and keep it at this distribution is not 
known. Controlled in-migration has been discussed but is looked upon as 
undemocratic. Negro and white leaders and other in-movers are torn be- 
tween conflicting goals: biracial housing neighborhoods versus better 
housing for Negroes. It is believed that unless housing areas other than 
Ludlow open up, integration there is doomed to fail, and those Negroes 
desiring good housing or favoring self-segregation, even on the upper 
middle class level, will win out, It will then become virtually an all-Negro 
middle class housing area. 


Ad hoc Organizations 


When a Negro moves into an all-white neighborhood the conse- 
quences may be mob violence. This will make headlines. Unreported are 
dozens of incidents of similar in-migration without violence, and where 
the careful work of community leaders and professional workers goes 
unnoticed, In-migration of a non-white may result in the spontaneous 
formation of an ad hoc structure which goes out of business when the task 
is completed. Such organizations, while not easily visible, have an impor- 
tant function in opening up restricted middle class housing areas for non- 
white occupancy. 

The structure and activities of ad hoc groups follow no particular 
pattern, and the members (mostly professionals in community organiza- 
tions and intergroup relations, along with indigenous leaders) engage in 
the practice known in common parlance as “playing it by ear.” A recent 
case will illustrate the functions of the ad hoc group. 

In the fall of 1957 a Negro physician purchased through an inter- 
mediary a $35,000 home in a newly developed suburb of Cleveland. 
Approximately two thirds of the population is Jewish, and the nearest 
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Negro community is three miles away. The leap frog over an adjacent 
almost all-white suburb was deliberate. The doctor felt it important that 
Negroes be dispersed throughout the metropolitan area in lieu of migra- 
tion into adjacent communities which in time become all-Negro. 

When the move was known, public and private community and inter- 
group officials went into action. The mayor and other community officials 
were contacted, told of the new Negro member in their community, and 
urged to take a firm, positive stand against potential violence. The schools 
were apprised that Negro students would be joining the student body. In 
the neighborhood where the doctor was moving home owners were con- 
tacted. Sympathetic respondents were enlisted to query the others in 
the block and adjacent streets. Those with strong anti-Negro feelings, or 
those who felt threatened by this move were given special attention. The 
Priest, Minister, and Rabbi in the neighborhood were asked to preach on 
the moral aspects of race relations and housing. Home visits by them and 
other indigeneous community leaders neutralized threatening violence, 
and allayed panic and fear. The ad hoc group made a “man to man” 
attack, tracking down rumors, encouraging a healthy skepticism about 
hearsay, and judiciously distributing literature to firm up a position or to 
make a point. The Negro doctor’s family proved to be friendly and patient 
neighbors. Within two months they were welcomed as members of the 
local P.T.A. The family-by-family approach, used in the early stages of 
in-migration, proved to be the basic and most effective technique in the 
repertory of the ad hoc group. 

Whether the ad hoc group could continue its effective work and neu- 
tralize threatening situations if more Negro families move into this area is 
a matter of speculation. In a Minneapolis study, conclusions were that 
Negro neighbors will be accommodated if they are few in number and are 
scattered widely in predominately white areas (1). It seems almost impos- 
sible to obtain and maintain a dispersal pattern voluntarily. To require it 
by law would be contrary to every tenet of liberty and freedom. How ef- 
fective formal, spontaneous, or ad hoc associations may be in promoting 
open-occupancy and dispersal of non-whites in the general community by 
their methods of education, social control, and persuasion remains to be 
determined. 


Summary " 


Non-whites, today and in the future, will move into all-white middle 
class housing areas at accelerated rates. Improved social and economic 
conditions of non-whites, limited supply of decent housing in all-Negro 
areas, and an improving social climate for biracial housing are the prin- 
cipal factors affecting this change. 

Because non-white movement into middle class housing areas is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, research on the effects of this movement 
upon the stability of biracial communities is scant. 

Neighborhood associations, as part of an overall community design, 
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abound in our communities, Their structures, functions, and activities 
vary widely. In middle class housing areas these associations may act to 
debar non-white in-migration; facilitate the adjustment of Negro new- 
comers to the majority white population; maintain a biracial population 
with a social, educational, and physical rehabilitation program; slow down 
the process of transition from an all-white to an all-Negro community; or 
maintain, and if possible, improve the physical standards of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Spontaneously organized associations come into existence because 
members of the new biracial neighborhood want to maintain the high 
standards of the community and preserve the integration pattern. The 
effectiveness of their activities in achieving the goal of residential housing 
integration is a matter of fascinating and important research. These 
groups have to work in the face of conflicting goals. The dedicated whites 
are for a biracial residential community, Many Negroes share this goal, yet 
the shortage of housing for middle class Negroes is great enough to interest 
them, and others in self-segregation, and they push toward housing for 
Negroes, even if it results in an all-Negro community, 

Ad hoc organizations are “fire brigades” composed of community and 
intergroup relations specialists and sympathetic community members con- 
cerned about neutralizing hostility toward non-white in-movers into 
all-white neighborhoods, Their techniques are numerous, but one in par- 
ticular is apparently fruitful. 

They assess each family’s response to the non-white invasion of their 
middle class block, and then use varying methods to overcome resistance. 


Whether ad hoc organizations and their methods are adequate to cope 
with hostility and threatening violence when more than a single or scat- 
tered number of Negro families move into an all-white community is an- 
other area of needed research. 
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Effects of Urban Renewal on Community 
Racial Patterns 


Mel J. Ravitz 


This paper seeks to explore the concept of urban renewal and its 
varying effects on existing and emerging racial patterns in the large 
metropolitan community. 

Urban renewal is a new concept. Its widespread current usage among 
planners and laymen alike is a result of frequent Federal governmental 
mention. Urban renewal may be defined broadly as a joint local and Fed- 
eral governmental program of financing, planning, and implementation 
to reconstitute our cities so as to make them physically more habitable 
for the millions who must and will continue to-live in them, In a sense, 
urban renewal may also be viewed as recognition that the urban area is a 
vital national and local resource that cannot be permitted to deteriorate 
further. 

Urban renewal was born on the federal level in two stages: in 1949 
Congress passed, and the President signed, the Housing Act of that year, 
which provided two-thirds federal subsidy to help American cities elimi- 
nate their slums. Five years later, the second phase was developed with 
the adoption of the Housing Act of 1954. This Act provided two-thirds 
federal subsidy to help prevent the formation of slums in those neighbor- 
hoods of any city that are still basically sound and salvable. Together, 
these two Acts of Congress, with all their specific programs and practices, 
constitute the major framework of urban renewal. 

As we begin an exploration of urban renewal and its influences on the 
racial patterns and programs of the city, it should be clear that renewal, 
as a phenomenon and a process, comes to an existing and ongoing city 
with its own social and physical characteristics and its own changes already 
underway. Indeed, in some instances, the renewal process simply inten- 
sifies existing characteristics and trends; in other instances it may interfere 
with them; and in still other instances, renewal may serve to initiate new 
characteristics and trends. 

Bearing in mind then that the renewal process and its effects occur 
within an existing socio-cultural and physical matrix, it is appropriate 
first to sketch briefly some of the significant characteristics and trends of 
the metropolitan community. The characteristics and trends noted here 
are of Detroit, Michigan, thirteen years after the close of World War IT. 
The conclusions arrived at are valid for other cities only to the extent that 
the characteristics and trends, as well as the specific urban renewal activi- 
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ties and programs, which will also be described, are similar in these other 
American communities, 


Characteristics and Trends 


Detroit, like other large cities, is composed of three main growth 
areas: an old central core, a large middle-aged area, and the newly de- 
veloped sections and the suburbs, Within the old core of Detroit, for ex- 
ample, are about one hundred thousand dwellings, generally built prior 
to the turn of the century. Many show obvious signs of decay and obsoles- 
cence, and require clearance and redevelopment. Just outside this core 
area are three hundred thousand homes in middle- aged neighborhoods. 
These are the homes and neighborhoods in need of conservation and im- 
provement to prevent them from becoming future slums. Finally, the 
third area of the city is composed of the newly developed sections near 
the boundaries and in the suburbs, The three hundred thousand new 
homes in these neighborhoods are in good condition at the moment, but 
they, too, can deteriorate if they are neglected. 

In recent years Detroit has grown in almost fantastic fashion. Not 
only has it increased in population, but this population has spilled over 
the city boundaries, and there is a rapidly growing population now living 
in the suburbs, and in sprawling fashion beyond them. By 1960, a ma- 
jority of Detroit’s roughly four million people will doubtless be living out- 
side the city limits. This is hardly far-fetched, as since 1940 the total 
population of Detroit City increased by about 17 per cent, as over against 
an increase in the Tri-County area (excluding Detroit City) of about 
133 per cent.’ 

Detroit’s population is heterogeneous. Its largest distinguishable 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups are the Poles, the Italians, the Jews, 
the Negroes. Many members of each of these groups live close together in 
identifiable geographic areas of the city, Often this concentration of mem- 
bers of a particular group in a circumscribed area is misinterpreted to 
mean that these people live a life that is culturally separated from the rest 
of the community. While to some limited extent this may be true of Jews, 
and of some first generation Poles and Italians, it is not completely true of 
any of these peoples, and it is especially not true of the Negro. 

As elsewhere, the Detroit Negro community is one segregated pri- 
marily because of external pressures, Negroes, even though they may live 
in close proximity, and often in very high density, do not constitute a 
natural neighborhood that all its residents desire to preserve. Negro 
people, like most others in any of today’s vast urban centers, belong to a 
host of interest groups; it is these interest groups, rather than the compact 
local areas in which they have been compelled to live, that truly character- 

* Estimates based on data gathered by Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional 
Planning Commission, Committee on Population, and on United States Bureau of 


Census, Census of Population, 1950, Detroit, Michigan, Vol. III, Chap. 17, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1952. 
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ize their social life. Detroit, like other modern cities, is a mass commu- 
nity. Its residents are attuned to mass instruments of social control: the 
police, the law, the courts, the prisons. They are subject—all of them—to 
the mass media of communications: TV, radio, the movies, newspapers, 
magazines, best-seller novels, billboards. The people of the city, regard- 
less of where in the city they live, or what their racial or religious char- 
acteristics are, respond to pretty much the same mass symbols of achieve- 
ment: a Cadillac convertible, a good house in an attractive neighborhood, 
fine clothes for oneself and family, job promotion, pay raises, the respect 
of friends and colleagues, sending one’s children off to college. As a mass 
community, Detroit contains very few important racial or religious bar- 
riers, except those imposed and enforced by the dominant majority. 

Another obvious social characteristic of Detroit is the mobility of its 
population. The city itself is a result of population movement from the 
farms and countryside. This movement has been especially heavy during 
periods of war and war preparation: the early forties and early fifties. 
Many of these newcomers have been Negroes, who, because of insecure 
jobs and generally lower incomes, and because of formal or informal re- 
strictions elsewhere, were forced to crowd into the oldest and most 
deteriorated areas of the city. 

In addition to this rural to urban mobility, Detroit like other urban 
communities may be characterized by another type of movement: that 
from the interior—especially from middle-aged areas of the city—to its 
fringes or suburbs, What is essential to recognize about this movement is 
that it has not been simply random, individual, or isolated families who 
are moving out, but rather that one whole category of people is moving 
out, while another whole category is gradually moving into these interior 
neighborhoods, especially the middle-aged, conservation areas. 

A graphic picture of the racial distribution of our growing metro- 
politan population is provided if we note that since 1940 the white popu- 
lation of Detroit City has actually decreased by about five-thousand peo- 
ple. During the same time the Negro population of Detroit City has in- 
creased by about 290,000. About 23 per cent of Detroit City’s population 
is now Negro. During this same period since 1940, the white population 
of the Tri-County Area (excluding Detroit City) has increased by about 
953,000, while the Negro population of that Tri-County area has in- 
creased by only 53,000. About 4.5 per cent of the population of the Tri- 
County area is Negro.” 

Particularly since the 1948 Supreme Court decision on restrictive 
covenants, this mass exodus has been taking place from many sections of 
our cities, To be sure, some of these people moving out are seeking larger 
or smaller houses, as the case may be, to meet the changing needs of the 
family cycle. Other people move because they want a more or less ex- 
pensive home, depending on their different economic conditions, and 


* Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission; and United 
States Bureau of Census. op. cit. 
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depending on their need to “keep up with the Joneses.” Moreover, many 
new families have formed, and have sought available housing where it 
could be purchased with the lowest down payment. Any of these reasons 
for moving is acceptable, given the mass values of our society. However, 
one of the most compelling single reasons why many of these people are 
moving from the middle-aged neighborhoods to the edge or out of the 
city is their fear of the Negro people moving in. Though their fear is fre- 
quently rooted in prejudice, it is nonetheless real to them. If people believe 
something is true, even if it is completely false, they will tend to act as if 
it were true. This principle is daily being demonstrated in our Detroit 
community, as we see many whites moving away because they believe 
terrible things will happen to them, their families, and their properties if 
they stay. Actual evidence from many places in every city shows that were 
they to stay, these dire things would not befall them. Especially is this true 
where it is middle class Negro families that have moved in. 

On the other hand, it is not possible to ignore the fact that in some 
other neighborhoods where the newcomers—whether Negro or white—are 
of a lower social class than the present residents, various kinds of conflict 
and disturbance occur which prompt some white residents to leave. Such 
situations as knifings, extortions, beatings are not uncommon in some 
changing neighborhoods, However, these are essentially class, rather than 
racial, characteristics. While these situations do occur in some changing 
neighborhoods, they are not an inevitable aspect of the pattern of change 
in all neighborhoods. Where these situations do exist, there is sound basis 
for concern. Indeed, the middle class Negro families are as concerned and 
as fearful as the middle class whites about such intimidation and violence. 

Were these white families not to move away at the approach of Negro 
families, then it is likely that some positive provision would have to be 
made to secure additional and improved housing for Negroes. Actually, 
the exodus of whites serves as a kind of temporary safety-valve solution to 
the problem of middle income Negro housing. — 

Whether these new owners of second-hand homes in middle-aged 
neighborhoods make efforts physically to improve their property depends 
not on their race, religion, or nationality, but on their motivation, their 
housekeeping habits, and their available money. Certainly there is no 
evidence that property that changes hands always continues to deteriorate. 
Ample data show that much inherited, poorly kept property is better 
cared for by the new owners than by the former ones. 

Another factor related to the out-movement of whites is found in 
several reported recent instances of intimidation which some whites have 
resorted to in an effort to scare off new Negro residents. Sometimes these 
efforts succeed; other times they fail in their objective. 

One trend of movement in our cities is of Negro families moving out 
of the blighted core area and into better neighborhoods; this movement 
will continue indefinitely, despite intimidation, until eventually Negroes 
are very widely distributed over the entire metropolitan area. 
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With these characteristics as background we may examine the various 
urban renewal programs more closely and consider their effects on the 
racial patterns of the community. 


Urban Renewal Program 


As noted before, urban renewal has two main dimensions: a redevel- 
opment or slum elimination aspect, and a conservation or slum prevention 
aspect. 

The slum elimination program, of course, is intended to apply mainly 
within the old dilapidated core of the city; the slum prevention program 
is intended to apply to the middle-aged neighborhoods specifically, but 
also in modified form to the new growth areas. 

Detroit’s redevelopment program is intended to produce over an 18 
year period, the overall clearance and rebuilding of the City’s inner core.* 
Already underway is the pilot effort: a 129 acre area just east of the 
Central Business District. This area has already been cleared of un- 
inhabitable slum houses. In construction at present is the first of a series 
of modern apartment and terrace type dwellings, all of which will com- 
prise a modern inner city neighborhood. 

Detroit’s plans for redevelopment pay special attention to its Central 
Business District: the bulwark of its economic base. Projects totaling 100 
million dollars of investment are underway in. this area. 

Application has been submitted to the Federal government for pre- 
liminary planning of a large scale medical center in an area where four 
major hospitals are presently located. Tentative plans call for a complete 
medical campus with new facilities for therapy, research, and housing for 
hospital personnel. 

Industrial rebuilding is another fundamental phase of Detroit’s re- 
development project. Presently in the planning stage is the first large 
scale effort of the city to replan a major land area for the modern housing 
and handling of today’s industry. 

These are some of the clearance projects Detroit has underway; how- 
ever, redevelopment is just one aspect of urban renewal; the other is 
neighborhood conservation, Conservation is a blight-prevention program 
aimed at all of the non-clearance areas of the City, with most immediate 
concentration on a ring of middle-aged neighborhoods adjacent to and 
surrounding the older, inner core. Neighborhood conservation seeks to pre- 
vent the further encroachment of blight in those middle-aged nei«hbor- 
hoods considered still sound enough to be worth saving. It seeks to do this 
through two chief approaches: through the instilation of a spirit of neigh- 
borhood pride in the residents of these conservation neighborhoods, so 
that they will begin to make the many necessary improvements on their 
own private properties, and through utilization of public funds—both city 
and federal—to redesign the physical environment of these middle-aged 
neighborhoods. In order to take full advantage of both of these ap- 


* Handbook, 1957, City Planning Commission, Detroit, 1957. 
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proaches to neighborhood conservation, Detroit has found it both wise and 
convenient to seek to organize citizens of particular project neighbor- 
hoods on a democratic, grass-roots basis. Seeking some vehicle whereby 
the citizens of a neighborhood could express their own views of pro- 
posed planning, and also some means whereby the city could work effec- 
tively with thousands of people, the city has tried deliberately to help 
residents establish effective block and neighborhood organizations. 

This pattern of activity has now taken place in one pilot neighborhood. 
It is the pattern to be pursued and improved as the city moves ahead in 
54 other neighborhoods over the next ten years. 

So much then for this brief description of the two major dimensions 
of urban renewal, as they are operating now in one major American com- 
munity. 


Effects of Urban Renewal: Redevelopment 


Like any other phenomenon of major magnitude, the effects of urban 
renewal on the life of the community are potentially vast. Should this 
process expand and accelerate, these effects will be dramatically ap- 
preciated, Should the process contract or slow down, then its dramatic 
effects will be reduced. The President’s recent budget message to Con- 
gress proposed some serious curtailment of the urban renewal program, 
at least in terms of federal participation. Should that proposal be adopted, 
then the effects indicated here will be somewhat reduced and retarded. 
These effects assume continuation of the urban renewal program, at 
least at the speed and scope of the moment. 

One effect of large-scale redevelopment has been, and will be, the 
displacement of thousands of people, especially Negroes, from the de- 
teriorated areas in which they now live. Where are these people to go? 
Where will they relocate? This is not merely a matter of relocation of 
displaced people; it is essentially a matter of relocation of displaced Negro 
people. This is a pertinent distinction in the city, where we know that 
some whites are moving away because of the existence and presence of 
Negroes in their hitherto racially homogeneous areas. Will redevelopment 
renewal be the dynamic that helps push out of the city’s core the many 
remaining Negro families not pulled already to the other areas of the 
city by the lure of more space, better houses, newer schools, more recrea- 
tional facilities, and other, middle-aged area amenities? 

The likelihood is great that most of these displacees will not return 
to the same old area. Much of the new housing in these old areas will 
doubtless be of a price beyond their reach. On these slum sites now stand, 
or will stand, much middle and upper middle income housing. Most of 
the former residents will have relocated elsewhere long before the new 
luxury housing is erected. Some will have moved to what public housing 
sites are available to them; others will have simply sought quarters a few 
blocks from their former homes, perhaps moving into an already over- 
crowded dwelling, which, obviously, will create a new slum, or worsen an 
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existing slum condition; some few others may buy a house—often their 
first—in one of the middle-aged neighborhoods, the somewhat brighter, 
more spacious areas just beyond the slums, that beckon invitingly to those 
able to amass the requisite down payment. Some of those who are dis- 
placed, and who choose to relocate in these middle-aged neighborhoods, 
may not have the funds to do so; they may pool their resources, and 
together with one or more other families, seek to purchase one of the 
large middle-aged homes that characterize the conservation neighbor- 
hoods, The presence of any number of these conditions of over-crowding, 
often accompanied by an ignorance of urban ways, and by an abundance 
of lower class modes and mannerisms, prompt the middle class residents 
of these middle-aged neighborhoods, both Negro and white, to consider 
moving out even further towards the suburbs, sometimes into them. Thus, 
in centrifugal fashion, initiated by the momentum of redevelopment in 
the core of the city, wave after wave of people, first Negroes mainly, then 
both whites and Negroes, and then whites mainly are being pushed to re- 
locate. Thus, redevelopment acts like a stone thrown in a pool to create 
a series of extending circles. The larger the stone, or the greater the scope 
of slum clearance, the more far-reaching the effect. This movement is not 
at all points a matter of racial prejudice and discrimination: Negroes in 
some instances move away from other Negroes, and whites move away 
from whites. Certainly, too, while there is much evidence of whites moving 
away from Negroes, this is only part of the picture. Complicating the en- 
tire issue is the factor of social class with its accompanying pressures. As 
displaced lower class families move into hitherto middle class neighbor- 
hoods, in many instances they bring with them overcrowding, different 
tenancy standards, rural folkways, and different speech, dietary, and dress 
customs. Upon such an invasion middle class families, quite apart from 
racial considerations (although in some instances these underly the mani- 
fest concerns), are often prompted to move to other residential quarters. 
Those who can afford to move do so; the others live and long for the day 
when they can escape. Usually the escape is to the fringes of the city or to 
the suburbs. 

Another consequence of redevelopment renewal is to clear the central 
core of the city of some of its Negro population, and by virtue of middle 
and upper middle income housing proposed for the cleared land, to intro- 
duce potentially a new ecological arrangement, with middle and upper 
middle income families occupying former slum sites. This ecological re- 
arrangement has been discussed elsewhere, but it should be considered as 
a legitimate outcome of redevelopment. It remains to be seen what the 
racial composition of this new middle class population will be. That there 
are many Negroes financially able to afford this housing is unquestioned. 
The questions, however, are whether this housing will be available on an 
open occupancy basis, and if it is, whether there will be a fair, unrestricted 
distribution of both Negro and white residents. In short, will whites in 
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large number be willing to move into these middle income houses if 
Negroes are also permitted, with or without any kind of quota control? 

Vast problems of social relationship especially centering in the school 
are part of this consequence of renewal. These problems stem principally 
from the fact that the first redevelopment projects comprise relatively 
small geographic areas, They are actually middle class areas carved out 
of, and contained within a surrounding sea of slums, One perplexing 
question is whether to seek to establish class-segregated schools to service 
the middle class families with school age children, or to have these middle 
class children attend existing schools in the nearby slum neighborhoods. 
As the redevelopment projects increase, and if they are contiguous, the 
problem might disappear as there would then be sufficient children to 
justify a new school plant that could service them alone. This would 
solve the immediate problem, but it would raise the theoretical question 
of whether such class segregation squares with the ideal American value 
of inclusiveness. 

Redevelopment then has two main influences on population com- 
position of the city, On the one hand it forces a great number of Negro 
families out of the slums of the central city, pushes them out either to 
other slums, or to the middle-aged neighborhoods. This in turn leads 
sometimes to overcrowding, and sometimes to a related outmovement of 
whites from the middle-aged areas, Sometimes both overcrowding and 
white exodus occur. On the other hand, redevelopment of the core of the 
city may be bringing back to the core those middle and upper income 
Negro and white families who desire the geographic advantages of inner 
city living, and who can afford the relatively high rentals, The net con- 
sequence of these interrelated results is to change the ecelogical pattern 
of the city, and to set in motion a far-reaching dynamic that may ulti- 
mately help loosen the lines of racial segregation that dominate many of 
our Cities. 


Effects of Urban Renewal: Conservation 


In addition to the impact of redevelopment on the racial patterns of 
the city, we may note that the other dimension of urban renewal, conser- 
vation, is also related to these patterns, although in different ways. Some 
conservation neighborhoods are those into which many Negroes are now 
moving, and into which they have been moving, especially during the 
past decade. These neighborhoods are physically middle-aged, and many 
at present contain a racially mixed population. These neighborhoods gen- 
erally represent one frontier of interracial relationships. In some instances 
the transition has been completed and the neighborhood is now all, or 
predominantly, Negro. It is one of these predominantly Negro conserva- 
tion neighborhoods that middle class Negroes are beginning to leave as 
lower class Negroes enter. In other instances, the social class transition has 
not yet occurred, and the neighborhood is presently homogeneous with re- 
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gard to class. In a few of the middle-aged, or conservation, neighborhoods 
no racial invasion has yet begun, Whether or not these middle-aged, or 
second layer, neighborhoods are invaded, and at what time they are in- 
vaded is influenced by a number of variables: their proximity to the core 
of Negro residency, the solidarity of the population presently inhabiting 
them, and the quality of their housing. Employing these variables, a series 
of hypotheses might easily be formulated. The following is an example 
of such hypotheses: middle-aged neighborhoods adjacent to the area of 
Negro residency, whose populations have a low degree of solidarity, and 
which contain comparatively low-quality housing, will be neighborhoods 
into which lower class Negroes tend to move first. 

While the in-and-out population movement of these middle-aged 
neighborhoods has certainly been facilitated by the redevelopment phase 
of urban renewal, the conservation aspect of renewal has also had its 
effect. Conservation, it must be understood, is the blight prevention pro- 
gram that has, since 1954, become an increasingly significant dimension of 
renewal. Inasmuch as it is the newer of the two renewal programs, its 
influences have not had full opportunity to be felt. Nevertheless, in De- 
troit, where the conservation program is comprehensive and strongly sup- 
ported by municipal government and an active citizens’ committee 
possible to note some significant effects on racial patterns. 

Detroit’s neighborhood conservation program is scheduled over a 
ten-year period, although it is recognized that at the end of that time 
there will be other neighborhoods to conserve. Indeed, conservation is a 
never-ending program that can only be given an arbitrary terminus for 
analytical or administrative reasons. Detroit’s conservation program op- 
erates primarily in the ring of middle-aged neighborhoods, which, as we 
have noted, are also the chief racially-changing neighborhoods. The pro- 
gram seeks to achieve two main goals: (1) the replanning of these neigh- 
borhoods, with extensive public improvements such as playgrounds, street 
changes, tot lots, alley lighting, parking bays, removal of non-conforming 
uses, etc., all at local and federal expense; (2) the maintenance and im- 
provement of private houses at private expense. It is believed that this 
dual goal will, if successfully achieved, be sufficient to turn the tide of 
blight which is beginning to lap at these neighborhoods, In order to ac- 
complish these goals in Detroit, the necessity was recognized of securing 
active citizen participation not just at the higher echelons but at the grass- 
roots as well. In the pilot neighborhood, for example, block clubs were 
deliberately organized on each of the neighborhood’s 38 blocks. Once a 
number of blocks were organized, delegates were invited from each of 
them to attend a neighborhood-wide council. This council has been in 
existence three years, and is the vehicle through which two-way commu- 
nication between city and citizens occurs. This neighborhood council has 
concerned itself with a number of improvement projects for the entire 
area; it has reviewed the public improvement plan tentatively proposed 
by the city, and after careful block by block study of the plan, has finally 
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given approval to a slightly modified version, Organization of the blocks 
and the council was carried out in Detroit through a community organi- 
zation staff headed by a sociologist. This staff is part of the city’s conserva- 
tion committee structure, and is officially attached to the office of the City 
Plan Commission in order to increase the cooperation between organizers 
and physical planners. 

The organizing experience in this pilot neighborhood suggested the 
following general hypothesis: that if Negro and white residents of a 
neighborhood become interested in such common concerns as the con- 
dition of their alley shacks or the lack of scouting opportunities, then the 
issue of racial difference diminishes, in at least overt importance. Evidence 
for this hypothesis was seen repeatedly in organizing this neighborhood. 
All blocks in the neighborhood had some Negro families, Most meetings 
were bi-racial. At early meetings it was often possible to see voluntary 
segregation in the form of the seating arrangements. On some occasions 
in the beginning, white residents inquired what the city was going to do 
about returning the neighborhood to its former all-white population. 
These questions gradually ceased, and it was also possible to notice a 
breakdown of the segregated seating pattern as interest in the program 
and concern with common problems came to the fore. Evidence exists 
that Negroes and whites have been and are communicating cordially at 
most block meetings, in committees, and at the neighborhood council. Occa- 
sionally they visit each other in their homes in order to get on with the 
paramount issues: how to improve their property, how to get people out 
to meetings, how to help the people whose homes are expected to be torn 
down, how to provide needed social services for the neighborhood. There 
seems to be a bare, gradual awareness on the part of some people that a 
more important matter than racial difference has come into their neigh- 
borhood. At least this seems to be true with some of those who attend 
block and neighborhood meetings; undoubtedly there is a selective process 
at work whereby those with strong prejudices stay at home, and wait to 
move away. ; 

This consequence of a conservation program that includes careful 
citizen organization will serve mainly as a means of further educating 
both Negroes and whites to live together peacefully and cooperatively. 
Lessons learned in this kind of situation are useful both immediately and 
in the future when the pattern of residential racial segregation has broken 
down. 

In the long run, however, this instance of cordiality between the 
races will be insufficient to keep very many of the white residents in the 
neighborhood, Some few will stay for a time because they cannot afford 
to leave; others will stay for a while to see the proposed public improve- 
ments which they have helped work for: others will stay because they are 
too old to move elsewhere ; and some will also stay because they genuinely 
like their houses and don’t want to leave, Ultimately, however, all the 
whites will pass away or will leave, as will many of the present Negro 
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residents, They will all leave because of the invasion of the neighborhood 
by lower class Negroes seeking a place to live, and willing to overcrowd 
the large houses in the area to do so. The last whites will also have the 
additional reason that they are unwilling to be the only whites in a pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhood. This will be true even of those without 
children; indeed, most of those with children in the public schools have 
left long ago or are in the process of leaving as soon as possible. They are 
leaving even if they are racially unprejudiced; they are leaving for the 
same reason that the middle class Negroes are leaving: to find a school 
situation where their children will mingle with children of similar educa- 
tional background and aspiration. In this regard we may suggest that 
predominantly white Catholic neighborhoods may show a high degree of 
solidarity longer than non-Catholic neighborhoods, because by sending 
their children to the Catholic schools, the parents avoid one of the major 
factors forcing otherwise unprejudiced families out of changing or mixed 
neighborhoods. This is incidentally a reason why many middle class Negro 
families, faced with the same situation and unable to move, are also send- 
ing their children to Catholic schools. 

Pressure to move, then, is on the residents of the middle-aged con- 
servation neighborhoods, as well as on the residents of redevelopment 
neighborhoods. This movement and search for housing by middle class 
whites and Negroes will tend to introduce an unending series of one- or 
two-family invasions of what have been up to now exclusively white 
neighborhoods. We may expect to read or hear about many more “racial 
incidents” in the areas just beyond the middle-aged neighborhoods. This 
outmovement from the conservation neighborhoods will be directly en- 
couraged, of course, by whatever land clearance occurs in them as part 
of the physical replanning of the area. Some goodly portion of homes, 
regardless of condition, will be demolished to make way for necessary 
public improvements, Present residents of these homes will be displaced 
persons seeking housing, and they will turn not to the core of the city, but 
to the fringes and suburbs to search for homes. Ultimately, we may expect 
to find that Negroes are living in all the neighborhoods of the metropoli- 
tan area, wherever they desire to live and can afford to live. The genera- 
tions-old pattern of housing segregation will at long last have been broken. 

This, however, will not come about immediately or without difficulty. 
There are still whites living now in the fringes and suburbs who moved 
there in the first place primarily to escape Negro invasion of their former 
neighborhoods. These persons are organized into what are euphemistically 
called “protective” or “homeowner” associations. One of the central pur- 
poses of many of these groups is to prevent Negroes from buying or renting 
in their neighborhoods. In the long run, given the current values of our 
society and given, too, the clearcut decisions of the federal courts, these 
associations cannot win. But before they acknowledge defeat, they can 
and may cause considerable tension in our communities by organizing resi- 
dent resistance every time a Negro family seeks to move beyond the very 
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real, though invisible, lines that serve as present boundaries to Negro 
residency. The effectiveness of these organizations will be determined by 
the degree of previous preparation for interracial living that has gone on 
in any given neighborhood, the impartiality and efficiency of the local 
police force, and the financial ability of the members of these associations. 
At most, these associations can delay the time when Negroes move freely 
throughout the community. They cannot prevent this day from arriving: 
the direction has already been set by the basic values of the society at 
large. Indeed some of the white people, it must be noted, who now reside 
in these fringe areas are not there because they sought to avoid interracial 
housing situations; they are there because they felt they had to leave at 
last the predominantly Negro neighborhoods they lived in. Others are there 
‘because, given an FHA mortgage bias for new housing, the fringes or the 
suburbs were the locations in which they could best afford to purchase 
houses of the size and convenience they wished. These people constitute a 
potentially strong force within the presently all-white neighborhoods to 
facilitate the Negro invasion when it comes. 

These are not mere speculations; observation of what is now happen- 
ing in our major American cities supports these possibilities. Within twen- 
ty-five years we may find class rather than race the crucial segregating 
principle operative in our northern metropolitan complexes. This will 
have been brought about by the intermingling of many forces, one of the 
most important of which will have been the powerful dynamic of urban 
renewal in both its major applications: redevelopment and conservation. 





Market Characteristics in Interracial Housing 


Eunice and George Grier 


Much concern has recently been expressed over the rapid growth of 
“black belts” within northern cities, and the increasingly disproportionate 
number of Negroes as tenants in low-income public housing. Little notice 
has been given to the concurrent diffusion of Negroes into private housing 
in an increasing range of prices and locations—including suburban. Nu- 
merically, this trend is not nearly so impressive. But from the standpoint 
of long-run social effect, it may be equally significant. For a neighborhood 
is no longer exclusively white once it has one or two Negro families; and 
in many northern metropolitan areas, probably few neighborhoods will be 
without Negro residents much longer. 

Census statistics more recent than 1950 are unavailable for many 
areas of the nation. However, for certain tax purposes, many jurisdictions 
within New York State paid for special censuses in 1957. An analysis of 
the resulting statistics by the New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination (7) concluded that in the New York Metropolitan Area, non- 
whites were spreading out through the city and its suburbs “at an increas- 
ingly rapid rate.” In suburban Suffolk County, Long Island, the non- 
white population was up more than 100 per cent over 1950; in “exclusive” 
Westchester County, it had increased almost one-third. Meanwhile, the 
non-white growth in Manhattan (site of Harlem) had slowed virtually to 
a standstill, although substantial increases were registered in the other four 
boroughs of the city. 

In Syracuse, New York, an industrial and trading city of 214,000 
(four per cent Negro), the Negro concentration in a limited central area 
had increased sharply from 1950 to 1957. Yet the proportion of all the 
city’s Negroes who lived in that area had decreased from 93 to 84 per cent. 
Almost half the census tracts within the city gained Negro population. In 
the 1940-50 decade, there had been almost no such diffusion, and the 
percentage of all non-whites living in the central area had been on the 
increase. Only a few suburbs of Syracuse remained all white in 1957. 

In Rochester, New York, the non-white increase in suburban areas 
between 1950 and 1957, though numerically only a few hundred persons, 
had actually kept pace with the white increase in proportion to the total 
size of each group.” 

* Although New York State has legislation banning discrimination in new hous- 
ing built with various forms of government assistance, housing covered by the law 
makes up only a very small part of the total housing supply outside the boundaries 


of New York City, The diffusion indicated by these statistics is attributable only in 
very small part to anti-discrimination laws covering housing. 
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Thus, increasing desegregation appears to be proceeding hand-in- 
hand with growing segregation in some northern metropolitan areas for 
which recent data are available. In others, like the New York City area, 
segregation now seems on the decline. Although residential restrictions 
based on race are still widespread, it would appear that Negro families 
with the means and desire to acquire housing outside traditional “Negro 
areas” are increasingly finding ways of doing so. 

A second little-noticed trend has been an increase in the amount of 
new housing being built privately for sale or rental to an interracial 
market.* A survey by the authors, under sponsorship of the Fund for the 
Republic, located and analyzed some fifty such projects which had sprung 
up spontaneously in many parts of the nation outside the south in the 
postwar years. While some had been built out of concern for interracial 
harmony, many had been motivated by a simple quest for profit. Of some 
significance was the finding that the most serious obstacles faced by these 
projects had occurred at stages prior to marketing. Once they reached the 
selling or renting phase, they seldom failed. (4) 

Recent developments do not indicate that a slackening of this trend 
toward desegregation in private housing is likely in the immediate future. 
New York, Washington, and several other states have recently passed laws 
forbidding racial discrimination in new FHA- and VA-aided housing. 
Upon complaints filed under the New York law, a number of builders 
have already admitted Negroes. New York City recently passed the first 
law forbidding discrimination in multi-unit private housing of any type, 
new or old, with or without government assistance. Increasingly, racial 
segregation in housing is coming into conflict with public policy. 

Who are the Negroes who are now moving into housing of types and 
locations previously available only to whites? And, perhaps of more inter- 
est, who are the whites who have chosen to live beside Negroes in new 
private housing open to both groups, in an era when segregation in such 
housing is the norm? It should be noted that the marketing to whites of 
interracial private housing is not aided by the same sort of economic 
“coercion” exerted in the case of public housing, which often represents 
the only adequate accommodations available at the price. 

Relatively little research has yet been done on these topics, This 
article, reporting on the results of some of this research, can provide only 
preliminary and tentative thinking. It should be thought of mainly as pre- 
senting hypotheses for test. 


The Negro Market 

Whence It Comes, Until recently, there was virtually no Negro 
market for private housing outside “Negro areas” in most cities. The few 
Negroes economically qualified for such housing were predominantly 


* This genuinely interracial housing is to be distinguished from that intended 
for occupancy by Negroes alone, though segregated housing has frequently been 
advertised by the euphemism “interracial.” 


- 
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those whose occupations tied them geographically to the Negro commu- 
nity: physicians, dentists, clergymen, and small businessmen, to name 
some of the largest categories. As late as 1950, census occupational classi- 
fications revealed relatively small Negro representation in most other 
professional, managerial, or technical classifications, 

Today, at least in some northern areas, there is a small but rapidly- 
growing class of Negro professionals and executives in public and private 
employment. A recently-completed study of race relations in five medium- 
sized cities in upstate New York (3), for example, found that Negroes 
have advanced to the lower ranks of management in some prominent in- 
dustrial firms, and that Negro engineers, technicians, and scientists are 
employed by many plants. The state government has several Negroes in 
high-ranking administrative positions, and many more at lower levels. 
Federal and local government units are an important source of employ- 
ment. The number of Negro schoolteachers in all the cities studied has at 
least doubled since 1950. 

As yet this group makes up only a small percentage of the Negro 
population, A study by the New York State Temporary Housing Rent 
Commission estimated that only about 14,230 of the over 200,000 families 
in the New York metropolitan area in 1955 could carry FHA or VA mort- 
gages of $9600 or more. Only about 26,550, the study estimated, could 
afford gross monthly rental of $100 and over (6). Yet the present small 
size of the “new Negro middle class” may be of less significance to racial 
patterns in housing than its current rapid growth and its behavior in seek- 
ing shelter—which is taking it more and more often into housing outside 
“Negro areas.” As Weaver has pointed out, in fact, the small numbers 
reduce the likelihood of rapid racial change in many neighborhoods as 
this group becomes more widely dispersed. Instead, there will probably 
be more and more interracial neighborhoods. 

This group has both higher-than-average incomes and better-than- 
average job stability. Thus its members can withstand strict credit require- 
ments. It forms a currently small but potent market for interracial housing. 
In the new private developments offered for interracial occupancy which 
have been subjected to study, a high percentage of Negro residents has 
come from this group. A study of Concord Park, a ranch-home sales de- 
velopment in suburban Philadelphia, revealed that 44 per cent of all 
employed Negroes worked for federal, state, or local government. Al- 
though almost one fifth of Negro household heads were professionals, only 
one was a physician, and none was a minister, The majority of profession- 
als were teachers, with a scattering of engineers and scientists (1). In 
Kingsview, a multi-story apartment cooperative in New York, Rapkin 
found that 27 per cent of Negroes were in civil service (5). 

What It Seeks in Housing. From the limited evidence presently avail- 
able, there is no indication that the “new Negro middle class” has housing 
preferences different from whites of the same income levels and family 





structures. In a study of the housing experiences of fifty Negro profes- 
sionals and technicians in upstate New York cities (2), the authors found 
the most frequently-expressed requirement was “a good neighborhood.” 
This requirement was defined in terms of adequate play space for children, 
good schools, safety and quiet, good property maintenance, and congenial 
neighbors of roughly equivalent income and educational background. 
Though some expressed opposition to segregation in principle, and a few 
apparently preferred an interracial neighborhood for status reasons, com- 
paratively few respondents said that interracial occupancy was a require- 
ment. One said, “I would be perfectly satisfied with an all-Negro neigh- 
borhood if it were a decent neighborhood.” But few felt that the neigh- 
borhoods traditionally occupied by Negroes in their locality met this speci- 
fication, As a consequence, almost all looked for housing ix in areas occupied 
wholly or largely by whites. 

There is some evidence to suggest that Negroes in this group are will- 
ing to undergo more than the usual degree of personal sacrifice and re- 
adjustment to obtain housing satisfactory to themselves and their families. 
Offered new interracial sales housing of a “typical” suburban type and 
price in a “typical” suburban location, Negro prospects for Concord Park 
near Philadelphia were willing to go long distances to live in it. Over 
ninety per cent moved ten airline miles or more from their previous place 
of residence—and hence from former neighbors and familiar social insti- 
tutions. By comparison, only two thirds of white buyers in the same devel- 
opment moved this far. Nearly half of the Negro household heads were 
willing to travel 15 airline miles or more each way to their place of em- 
wpe only about one quarter of white household heads traveled this 
far (1). 

A high degree of perseverance in seeking satisfactory housing in the 
face of obstacles is revealed in the previously mentioned study of housing 
experiences of Negro professionals newly arrived in cities in New York 
State (2). Almost invariably, they had found that accommodations they 
considered acceptable were unavailable to them, Few had tried less than 
several dozen places. A number had proceeded exhaustively (and some- 
times exhaustingly) through every “normal” means of acquiring housing 
—newspaper ads, listings furnished by employers to newly-arrived em- 
ployees, realtors, new housing developments—and some “abnormal” ones 
such as enlisting the aid of church groups. About one third had looked 
more than two months to find the first housing into which they felt they 
could move their families; many considered this housing only interim 
shelter, however, and continued to search for something more adequate. 
About one quarter had sought more than a year for something which 
would be satisfactory as a permanent or semi-permanent residence; some 
of these were still looking. 

But of those who had finally found something they could accept with- 
out excessive reservations, the bulk had found it in an area which was 








entirely or almost entirely white. Thus, they had broken down segregation 
in still another area—or, to put it a different way, had created one more 


interracial neighborhood. 
The White Market 


What kinds of white people will buy or rent housing today in a pri- 
vate community which they know is open to Negro occupants as well? Do 
they have measurable characteristics which set them clearly apart from 
the remainder of the white housing market? Although they currently run 
counter to a social norm, these whites may actually be only the forerun- 
ners in a process of social change. 

As with the Negro market, much remains to be learned about the 
white market for interracial housing, However, the exploratory studies 
mentioned earlier, one of which involved intensive interviews with white 
buyers in an interracial community, suggest some interesting hypotheses 
about its characteristics and structure. Some of them are set forth here 
for discussion and as topics which merit further research. 

There is no definable package of socioeconomic characteristics which 
distinguishes white occupants of interracial housing from the white hous- 
ing market at large. The kind of housing offered appears to be the most 
important determinant of the socioeconomic characteristics of the white 
market. 

The studies indicate that interracial housing comes close to running 
the gamut of types, sizes, prices, and sponsorship. Existing developments 
include the commercially developed, single-home Concord Park in subur- 
ban Philadelphia; commercial multi-story apartments like Flamingo 
Apartments near the center of Philadelphia; a number of cooperative 
apartment projects in New York City; and “garden-type” two-story rental 
developments like Larchwood Gardens and Penn-Towne in Philadelphia. 
In terms of space, some offer a majority of multi-bedroom units, while 
others provide predominantly small units. Many price classes are repre- 
sented. 

The tenancy of these developments reflects the kind of accommoda- 
tions offered. In Concord Park, a “typical”’ moderate-price suburban hous- 
ing development of three and four-bedroom single homes, almost two 
thirds of the white households had children under 18 at the time of pur- 
chase, At Flamingo Apartments, on the other hand, where 81 per cent of 
all dwelling units are either “efficiencies” or one-bedroom apartments, the 
vast majority of families were childless (5). 

As in most all-white sales developments in which dwelling units can- 
not easily be disposed of without considerable effort, the modest turnover 
experienced to date by Concord Park (less than two per cent per year) 
indicates that most of the families view their purchase as at least semi- 
permanent, subject only to major changes in income, family structure, or 
job location. Flamingo, however, offering rental units with a short-term 
lease, has had a high proportion of transients or temporary occupants, and 
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a high rate of turnover. At Larchwood Gardens, a two-story rental devel- 
opment in southeast Philadelphia, the’ largest group of residents were 
servicemen and their families who could expect to be transferred fre- 
quently from one military post to another. At the time of study, between 
65 and 70 of the 180 resident families were servicemen, An additional 13 
were university students and their families (5). 

Occupationally, the entire range of major job classifications is repre- 
sented among white residents of extant interracial housing developments, 
with the predominant occupations in any particular development depend- 
ent mainly on the cost of the housing. At Concord Park, whose price range 
($12,000-$15,000) spanned the broad middle range of jobs and incomes, 
occupations of white husbands ranged from cross-country truck driver to 
college instructor, and from production line semi-skilled worker to engi- 
neer. 

Interracial housing attracts more white residents as real estate per se 
than as a demonstration of an ideal. 

In the study of the market for Concord Park, white buyers were 
asked the question: “What were the things you particularly liked about 
Concord Park—the things that made you decide to buy?” As major in- 
centives, 86 per cent of white buyers mentioned one or more physical 
features of the development—the design and/or construction of the house, 
the site plan, or the location. Forty-three per cent mentioned both physical 
features and the development’s interracial policy as positive attractions. 
Forty-one per cent mentioned physical features alone, but only 11 per 
cent cited the iuterracial policy as the sole or overweening incentive to buy. 

While the interracial policy of the development was stated to be an 
attractive feature by slightly over half of the white buyers, it seems quite 
clear that by itself it would probably have sold few houses. Almost two 
thirds of those mentioning both the house and the interracial policy as at- 
tractions named the house first, as in the following response: 


The location was not too far from work. We wanted a place in the country 
with a big yard. Also, I. felt a little good about being able to be a part of it. 


Even among the minority who put the interracial policy first, several were 
quite explicit on the point that they would not have accepted housing 
they considered inadequate for the sake of principle: 


(Wife) It was an interracial community. 
(Husband) Plus it was a satisfactory house. We wouldn’t have bought if it 
was inadequate. 


Interestingly, although there were some interracial developments al- 
ready available in the Philadelphia area before Concord Park, none of the 
white buyers had formerly lived in these. Concord Park was the first com- 
mercially developed interracial sales development in the area, and those 
whites who bought had, by and large, been looking actively for a house to 
buy on a commercial basis, A number had examined and rejected com- 
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peting all-white developments, but none had decided against them on the 
basis that they discriminated against Negroes. 

Of the white buyers interviewed, almost half (45 per cent) came in- 
itially to look at Concord Park through promotion which did not identify 
the development as interracial. Thus, these people were not pre-selected 
for their racial attitudes. In addition, only one out of every six white fami- 
lies were members of any organization devoted primarily to advancing 
minority rights or intergroup harmony. If the remaining five were more 
“liberal” on racial matters than the general white housing market, they 
had not expressed their liberalism through organizational affiliation. This 
fact is interesting in that the management of Concord Park had sent thirty 
thousand pieces of direct mail to the memberships of “liberal” organiza- 
tions. 

Slightly over half of the white buyer group (51.5 per cent) were not 
members of any national or religious minority, but were Protestants born 
in America, Most of these belonged to the larger denominations (Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, etc.). Most of them had American-born parents 
on both sides. Less than one sixth of white buyers had both parents for- 
eign-born. Only 16 per cent were Jews. Thus, few were probably attracted 
to Concord Park because of discrimination they themselves had suffered 
as members of ethnic minorities. 

Many whites may have doubts and fears about interracial occupancy 
of a community, yet still buy or rent in one. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the white buyers at Concord Park admitted 
in interviews to having had doubts about the interracial policy at the time 
of purchase. Undoubtedly many of those who did not admit to having 
been fearful had been so, either consciously or subconsciously. By the time 
of the interviews (from a few months to three years after purchase) , some 
may have forgotten their doubts or may have been unwilling to admit 
them. The 37 per cent figure is significant, however, in that at least this 
many of the white buyers were initially unsure of the wisdom of purchase 
in an interracial community. 

In the following quotes, three buyers, for whom the house was the 
only major attraction, relive the reasoning which apparently led them to 
subjugate their fears about the interracial policy to the attractiveness of 
the real estate: 


My first reaction was: “What kind of neighborhood is this?” Then I stopped 
and thought, “Why should that bother me?” It was just that I’d never lived 
with them. 


We had our doubts . . . then, we figured that a person who moved into a 
$12,000 house couldn’t be just any old kind—no riff-raff, white or colored. 


It was just the kind of house we wanted. We talked it over and decided we 
had never been neighborly, didn’t dislike Negroes personally, and if people 
would leave us alone it would be OK. 
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All of these quotes came from buyers for whom interracial occupancy 
had no positive valence. A buyer for whom it was a strong attraction 
stated, nevertheless: 


I was glad to put my ideas into action . . . but I worried about the caliber 
of Negroes in Concord Park. I wondered if they would keep up their prop- 
erty. These worries dissolved within a few weeks. 


One of the chief characteristics of white occupants of interracial com- 
munities may be freedom from—or lack of susceptibility to—pressures to- 
ward conformity. 

In most circles in America today, the accepted practice for white 
homeseekers is movement into all-white areas. Those who wish to deviate 
from this practice frequently have considerable pressure brought to bear 
on them by family and friends, At Concord Park, many prospects initially 
interested backed out after talking with close associates. But some persons 
may, for a number of reasons, be unaffected by this type of pressure. In 
some cases these reasons may be psychological, in others geographical. 

A vivid indication of non-conformity among white residents was re- 
vealed to the writers when they included in the Concord Park interview 
schedule a shortened form of the Sanford “F” scale. The purpose was to 
test susceptibility to pressures toward conformity. The scale elicited a high 
proportion of nonconformist responses; but it also evoked so much hos- 
tility to the content of some of the items that it was dropped after the first 
ten interviews rather than risk generating community-wide resentment of 
the entire schedule. 

However, responses to other less hostility-provoking items appeared to 


answer the question. Seventy per cent of white buyers stated that they be- 
longed to no organizations other than labor unions, professional societies, 
or churches. Several buyers explained their attitude toward group activity 
with statements such as these: 


I don’t belong to anything. I’m not a joiner. 
I’ve never had time for luxuries like that. 
I like to play poker with the boys, but not every Tuesday night at Charlie’s. 


In another question, white buyers were asked if they had talked to 
members of their family or to friends before agreeing to buy. Over one 
third (36 per cent) reported that they spoke to neither family nor friends 
while considering purchase. But 55 per cent volunteered, in answering the 
question, that the decision to buy was theirs alone to make and that they 
could not be influenced by the opinions of others. The expressions of in- 
dependence took on a variety of forms, some of them matter-of-fact, others 
expressing strong pride in nonconformity: 


I'd say it’s no one’s affair at our age. 


We decided alone. The best way is don’t say anything. 
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I dont care what people say. I have a mind of my own. If I don’t like an 
apple, I don’t eat it. 


What our families say makes little or no difference. We do as we please. 
What they say when they’re off by themselves is no concern of ours. 


Everybody thought we were nuts, and that always helps. 


In other observed cases, geographical distance from family and long- 
time associates may have relieved white residents of interracial housing of 
pressures to conform to the norm of segregation. As has already been noted, 
a high percentage of residents at the interracial Larchwood Gardens in 
Philadelphia are servicemen, and thus highly mobile. In fact, Rapkin states 
that: “Very few families who now live in the project come from Phila- 
delphia. Residents have come from at least twenty states and one foreign 
country (Mexico). Thirty to forty per cent of the cars usually parked 
around the project have out-of-state license plates.” (5) 


Meanings for the Future 


The findings summarized above, partial and tentative though they 
may be, suggest the existence of a rapidly-growing Negro market for pri- 
vate housing in good middle class neighborhoods, In some areas, this mar- 
ket’s desire for satisfactory living conditions is driving it into more and 
more formerly all-white neighborhoods, making them interracial. But the 
market is still so small in numbers that many areas thus entered cannot 
change rapidly from white to Negro. 

The findings suggest also that there is today a white market for in- 
terracial housing—and that it is perhaps much broader than many had 
thought. It does not appear to be made up primarily of ardent inte- 
grationists. But freedom from-—or lack of susceptibility to—social pressures 
toward the norm of segregation may be a predominant characteristic, As 
state and local laws forbidding discrimination in private housing grow in 
number and scope, one effect may be to restrain open expressions of op- 
position to integration in housing. With the support of public policy, many 
more whites may be willing to accept interracial occupancy. 
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Government and Racial Discrimination 
in Housing 


Davis McEntire 


Housing and the status of non-white minority groups have in com- 
mon a long history of regulation by government. An indispensable con- 
comitant of the growth of cities has been increasingly detailed regulation 
of where people should live (zoning, planning) and how their buildings 
should be constructed (building codes). In the past quarter-century, the 
federal government has come to exercise a major influence on the pro- 
duction and distribution of housing. The federal credit aid programs 
(FHA, VA, FNMA) have greatly stimulated housing production, created 
a national market for home mortgages, and brought new housing and 
home ownership within the reach of millions of middle income families. 
Public housing has provided around half a million new dwellings for low 
income families. In urban renewal, federal and local governments co- 
operatively have undertaken the clearance and rebuilding of slums. Al- 
though it has been a cardinal point of federal housing policy not to replace 
but to support private housing, nevertheless the amount of housing pro- 
duced, the types and locations of new dwelling units, the terms of their 
sale or rental, and the volume of consumer demand for housing depend in 
large measure upon decisions taken by the federal government. “A decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every American family” has 
been declared by Congress to be a goal of national policy. 

In race relations, since the Civil War, three major bodies of law have 
been enacted to regulate the status of non-white minorities. The first of 
these (neglecting the short-lived southern “Black Codes”) comprised the 
Civil War constitutional amendments and the series of federal Civil Rights 
Laws from 1866 to 1875, intended to establish the former slaves in the 
status of free and equal citizens. The second was the huge volume of 
racist legislation in the southern states, beginning in the 1880's, but 
mostly developed in the twentieth century, which aimed to disfranchise, 
segregate, and subordinate the Negro in virtually every aspect of life. Of 
directly contrary intent are the civil rights laws of northern and western 
states, prohibiting various forms of racial discrimination. The most sig- 
nificant laws of this type have been enacted only during the past decade, 
but there are many antecedent statutes dating back to the Civil War. The 
State of New York, alone, has adopted more than a hundred civil rights 
laws since 1865. 

Additional to these major categories of race relations law are the 
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former anti-Oriental enactments of western states, The status of Indians 
has been at all times regulated by the federal government (and also by 
state law to some extent), although this is not usually considered in a civil 
rights context. Also, probably the most drastic racially discriminatory 
action ever taken in the United States was the forced removal of all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast by the military authori- 
ties during World War II. 

The courts, in the exercise of their judicial review function, have also 
played a major role in race relations. Adverse rulings of the Supreme 
Court largely frustrated the federal civil rights program from 1866 to 
1883. The Court’s adoption of the “separate-but-equal” doctrine in 1896 
(Plessy v. Ferguson) laid the legal foundation for the southern jim-crow 
system, just as its recent decisions have nearly destroyed the system’s 
legality. 

Against this historical background, it is not at all surprising that the 
advocates of racial segregation of residence, and the proponents of an 
open market have equally striven to enlist the power of government on 
their respective sides. Nor is it to be wondered at that the government, in 
its approach to this problem, should mirror the divisions and uncertainties 
in the American society, and the broad trend of public opinion. 

Observers of the racial scene concur in judging racial discrimination 
more “institutionalized,” more stubborn and resistant to change in the 
field of housing than in any other area. Yet, paradoxically, there is no 
other field in which the claims of the minorities to equal treatment are 
more secure. The Supreme Court, even in the days of its greatest tolerance 
of Jim-Crow laws, declined to apply the separate-but-equal doctrine to 
residence, and rejected racial zoning (Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60). 
In its 1948 decision on race-restrictive covenants, the Court rendered use- 
less the main legal tool of the segregationists (Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 
U.S. 1). By refusal to review a lower court decision, the Supreme Court 
in 1954 sustained a judicial ban on segregation by public housing authori- 
ties (Banks v. San Francisco, 247 U. S. 974). However, the significant 
forms of housing discrimination practiced by or with the support of gov- 
ernment appear to be beyond the reach of judicial review, at least for the 
present. 


Federal Housing Programs 


The FHA, during its first dozen years, positively took the side of 
segregation. Its manuals stressed the importance of excluding “incom- 
patible racial and social groups” from housing developments, and recom- 
mended the placing of race-restrictive covenants upon “all land in the 
immediate environment of the subject location,” particularly in unde- 
veloped or partially developed areas. FHA, during this period, lent the 
sanction of government to the racial practices of the building industry, and 
largely stimulated the blanketing of large areas with race-restrictive cov- 
enants. 
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It is an historical irony that FHA’s promulgation of a racial code for 
housing coincided in time with the Nazi racial program, whose excesses 
were to be a major factor in the revulsion of the American public against 
the whole ideology of racism. Up until World War II, it is probably fair 
to say that FHA felt no strong opposition to its racist policies; quite other- 
wise has been the situation since the War. The Supreme Court’s deter- 
mination that race-restrictive covenants could not be legally enforced ob- 
viously rendered untenable support of these covenants by any govern- 
ment agency. Responding to this judicial direction and also to a changed 
public opinion, FHA has rewritten its property valuation procedures to 
remove any consideration of race, From insistence on racial homogeneity 
of housing communities, the agency has moved to a policy of encourage- 
ment of open occupancy. 

From another and more basic policy, however, FHA has retreated 
only a little. This is the policy, not of the FHA alone, but of all federal 
housing agencies, of leaving decisions concerning the participation of 
minority groups in the hands of private business and local authorities. The 
role of the federal government in housing, as stated by the HHFA Admin- 
istrator, is ““, . . to assist, to stimulate, to lead, and sometimes to prod, but 
never to dictate or coerce, and never to stifle the proper exercise of private 
and local responsibility." 

Applied to race, this policy has had the practical result that, except 
in the few states which have legislated against discrimination in publicly- 
assisted housing, almost all FHA and VA housing is built for whites only; 
the small portion available to nonwhites is in “minority developments,” 
that is, projects intended exclusively for minority occupancy. The practi- 
cal effect is magnified by the expanded scale of building operations made 
possible by the federal mortgage insurance system. So long as house build- 
ing was small-scale business, no single builder could greatly affect the 
nature of residential districts to which he might add a few units. The 
modern tract developer, however, with assured financing, builds not only 
houses but communities. He has acquired an unprecedented power to 
determine for whole communities, not only the racial pattern, but many 
other aspects of community life. By building thousands of exclusively 
white, and scores of strictly nonwhite communities, private builders have 
done much to tighten segregation lines. 

Many pro-equality groups have urged that government has an obli- 
gation to see to it that housing benefits provided at the public expense or 
credit are made available to all citizens on equal terms, but the federal 
agencies have clung resolutely to their policy of letting private business 
decide. In many other respects, private builders are held to federal stand- 
ards, but their freedom to discriminate racially is untrammeled. 

The reason is not obscure. It lies in the power of the segregationist 
bloc in Congress to threaten the operations and budgets of the federal 


‘ Albert M. Cole, letter, Congressional Record, 84th Congr., 2nd Sess., 1956, 
vol. 102, no. 103, p. 9673. 
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agencies, Federal officials, to judge only from their public statements, are 
fully as aware as anyone else of the discriminatory operation of their pro- 
grams, and the resulting limited participation of minority groups in the 
federal housing benefits (except public housing). There is no contest over 
the principle that federal benefits should be equally available to all citi- 
zens. But the officials dare not challenge the segregationists in Congress. 
No directives in the matter have issued from the White House under any 
Administration. The issue is, therefore, not an administrative, but a 
political problem. In fact, the white South, through its power in Congress, 
is enabled to enforce its racial practices upon the rest of the country, so far 
as federally-assisted housing is concerned. While the present balance of 
political forces lasts, there is probably small prospect for any major shift 
in federal policy toward housing and race, unless lawyers should be able 
to discover a formula for bringing the main issue under judicial review. 

In lieu of requiring non-discriminatory distribution of federal housing 
benefits generally, the federal authorities have provided various types of 
special assistance to the minority groups in obtaining housing. During 
World War II, a portion of building priorities was allocated to housing 
for Negro war workers. In the postwar period, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (“Fanny May”), by purchase of mortgages, has 
provided the financing for a large proportion of new housing built for sale 
or rent to non-whites, The Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
was created in 1954 to assist two categories of borrowers to obtain FHA 
or VA mortgages from private sources: persons in small communities and 
rural areas; and members of minority groups regardless of location. Public 
housing has developed a “racial equity formula” to ensure fair allocation 
of subsidized units as between white and non-white groups in each com- 
munity, Racial relations staffs have been employed with the specific duty 
of devising ways to make housing available to minority groups. 

These assistance measures have been effective in stimulating a certain 
volume of new housing production for non-whites, especially in the South. 
The amount of such housing is probably not much more than one per cent 
of the total volume of new, private housing built since the War, but even 
this modest quantity is indicative of the changed status of non-white 
groups, Never before World War II were non-whites even thought of as 
potential buyers of new houses. If the production of “housing for minori- 
ties’ had been undertaken earlier, it would undoubtedly have been 
acclaimed as an important contribution to minority welfare. Actually, it 
was generally welcomed and supported until about 1954, but in that year 
two things happened. The National Association of Home Builders an- 
nounced a large program of housing for minorities “in proper areas” as a 
means of preserving racial segregation against judicial and legislative 
attack. The major Negro advancement organizations could hardly ignore 
this challenge, and they answered by declaring opposition to housing built 
for any racial group. In the words of the NAACP, “We do not want Jim- 
Crow dwellings whether they are new or old.” Minority housing has con- 
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tinued to be viewed more in a civil rights context than from the standpoint 
of housing supply. The federal housing agencies have supported minority 
housing with diminishing assurance, Proposals in Congress for a program 
of special assistance to minority housing through the FNMA have been 
opposed by the Housing Administrator. 


State Governments 


Aside from the judiciary, the most significant recent actions for racial 
equality have been taken not by the federal government, but by the legis- 
latures of northern and western states and cities, which have enacted laws 
prohibiting discrimination in various fields. Statutory prohibition of dis- 
crimination is not new, Many states in the North and West have had laws 
against discrimination in certain public institutions and private places of 
public accommodation for fifty to seventy-five years, or even longer. How- 
ever, the laws adopted since 1945 in more than a dozen states and a larger 
number of cities contain several important innovations. 

In the first place, the modern laws have extended the principle of 
legal protection of equal rights to new fields, notably employment and 
housing. The reduction of discrimination in these fields is obviously of far 
greater significance to the minority groups and society at large than is, 
say, a requirement of equal treatment in hotels and restaurants. Housing 
has been the latest field to be brought under antidiscrimination laws, but 
as of October, 1957, fifteen states and an equal number of cities had legis- 
lated or resolved against discrimination in some aspect of housing. With 
one exception the laws are limited to housing built with some form of 
public aid, but there has been a trend toward widening the scope of the 
laws. At the end of 1957, six states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washington) had extended 
their laws to include development housing built with FHA or VA mort- 
gage insurance. These states are thus doing by law precisely what the fed- 
eral government has thus far refused to do. One city (New York) has 
gone beyond the area of publicly-assisted housing to outlaw discrimination 
in all housing located in multiple-unit buildings or tract developments. 

The new laws, unlike the old, provide a practical remedy for the per- 
son whose rights have been violated. The older “public accommodation” 
statutes provided no specific machinery of enforcement. An aggrieved 
person could sue for damages or file a criminal complaint, according to 
particular statutory provisions; but in either case, the burden of initiating 
proceedings and proving the case was on the complainant. As victims of 
discrimination were rarely in a position to sustain litigation, the laws were 
seldom invoked, and remained in fact “dead letters.” The recent laws, 
however, have established administrative agencies to carry out the law. 
An individual who believes that his legal rights have been violated has a 
feasible remedy: he can file a complaint with the authorized agency, 
which then acts upon it according to a specified procedure. 

The third innovation of major importance is the creation of ma- 
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chinery for exerting consistent governmental pressure against discrimina- 
tory practices. Under the older laws, even when an instance of unlawful 
discrimination could be proved in court, it settled nothing but the particu- 
lar case, and did not necessarily affect the continuing practice of discrimi- 
nation, An administrative agency enforcing a law, on the other hand, can 
look at the whole context in which a particular act of discrimination oc- 
curred; it can use the adjustment of complaints as a tool for correcting 
the practices which give rise to the complaints. 

The new laws, and the administrative commissions set up to carry 
them out, operate not in the traditional manner of penalizing infractions, 
but by endeavoring to eliminate the practice of discrimination itself, This 
is mainly a work of persuasion backed by sanctions, According to the pro- 
cedures specified in the modern laws, the first step in handling a com- 
plaint is to investigate its merits. The second step, if the complaint has 
substance, is an attempt, through informal conference, to secure volun- 
tary compliance with the law. If this fails, the administrative commission 
may hold a public hearing, and at its discretion issue a cease and desist 
order. If the order is not complied with, the commission may apply 
to a court of appropriate jurisdiction for enforcement. Sanctions are at 
the discretion of the court. Thus, the laws do not punish violations as such, 
but only require persons concerned, after due process of law, to respect 
legal orders. 

In practice, the state commissions have rarely found it necessary to go 
beyond the stage of informal conference and conciliation. The New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, from its beginning in mid-1945 
to the end of 1956, handled more than 3,600 complaints, only 21 of which 
reached the stage of a public hearing. The record in other states has been 
similar on a smaller scale. 

In addition to regulatory work, the state and municipal commissions 
are authorized to conduct programs of public information and education 
aimed at encouraging a public opinion favorable to compliance with the 
laws, 

The failure of the older laws lent support to the widespread distrust 
of law as a means of overcoming racial and ethnic discrimination. As 
shown, however, the earlier statutes have little in common with the 
modern ones, The former could scarcely be expected to achieve their 
purposes; the latter, under present day conditions, have a clear potential 
of effectiveness; but its realization depends just as plainly upon the ad- 
equacy of the administrative procedures. 


Discrimination by Abuse of Legal Powers 


An important aspect of government intervention in race relations, 
especially significant for housing, is the use of discretionary powers in a 
racially discriminatory manner, The administration of local laws concern- 
ing land use, building, and public facilities typically places broad discre- 
tionary authority in the hands of administrative boards or officials. Local 
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governments cannot legally segregate or discriminate among persons on 
the basis of race or color; but there is evidence that officials frequently 
abuse governmental power to restrict the housing opportunities of non- 
white minorities. This is true not only in the South, where local govern- 
ments have traditionally considered it their duty to uphold “white suprem- 
acy,” but also, to a large extent, in the North and West. Outside the 
South, official actions to exclude or segregate minorities are almost always 
“covered up” under other pretexts, and hence are rarely accessible to 
judicial review. 

The Chicago City Council’s manipulation of public housing sites to 
contain Negroes within their existing areas has been extensively docu- 
mented ; ? but municipal efforts to control the residence of non-whites are 
not limited to Chicago, nor to public housing. Many suburban communi- 
ties, including some of substantial size, such as Glendale, California, and 
Dearborn, Michigan, endeavor to exclude Negroes altogether from resid- 
ing within their limits. Elsewhere, builders of housing intended for 
minority or interracial occupancy have often found their choice of sites 
sharply restricted by the policies of local governing bodies. Charles Abrams 
considers that 


The greatest dangers to minority rights lie in ever-widening areas which 
can no longer be effectively reached through the judicial process. Public 
officials today are often effecting discriminations through subtle adminis- 
trative determinations and through official acts in which the discrimination 
cannot be identified and subjected to judicial scrutiny.’ 


Urban Renewal 


Of all the housing activities of government, none has a greater direct 
impact upon minority groups than the cooperative federal-local programs 
of urban renewal. This is because the urban slums most in need of “re- 
newal” are largely occupied by minority groups, and because the rebuild- 
ing of a slum area almost always requires moving the population to new 
locations, The agencies in charge of urban renewal have not been pre- 
pared to challenge racial segregation, or to open up new areas where 
minorities could live. They have relocated the residents of renewal areas 
on an individual basis wherever they could find alternative dwelling units 
of acceptable quality, usually in other minority-occupied districts not far 
from the renewal area. Relocation has been handled with varying facility 
so far as the particular families are concerned. Probably more often than 
not, the relocated families have bettered their housing by the move, but 
this is only one aspect of the whole problem. 

By removing minorities from renewal areas without opening up com- 
pensating areas of residence, the urban renewal program threatens a net 


. Martin Myerson and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public 
Interest: The Case of Public Housing in Chicago (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1955). 

* Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors (New York: Harpers, 1955), p. 304.. 
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reduction of living space available to the minority population, Undoubt- 
edly, the program has contributed to intensifying racial segregation. It is 
doubtful, too, whether the program has thus far accomplished any net 
reduction of slums, considering the slum-generating effect of crowding the 
relocated populations into other near-slum areas. 
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